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Editor’s 
Introduction 


Frances O'Neill 
Northern Michigan University 


Although you will read this issue of Journal of Thought when winter 
has begun to extend its snowy grasp over most of the country, it is now 
September as I write this introduction. September in Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula is a time of change. Yesterday was warm and sunny. Today 
great clots of gray clouds rush across the sky, pushed along by acold wind 
from Lake Superior. An occasional yellow leaf flies furiously across the 
lawn outside my office window. And Canada Geese, in willful disobedience 
of the official university policy seeking to discourage their residence on 
campus, gather in groups, bustling and chattering in the manner of 
travelers everywhere about to embark on along journey. Clearly the lazy 
tempo of warm summer days has passed; the seasons are changing. 

Long-time residents look forward to this change, reconditioning their 
snowmobiles even as they check over their snow blowers, gathering up 
skis, poles, and snowshoes even as they stow away their canoes and 
kayaks. Changing seasons is a time of anticipation and excitement, 
looking forward to new adventures and challenges...and yet...and yet... 
one still finds oneself rifling through photos of the summer just past, 
longing to revisit just once more the pleasures and the good times that 
summer produced. 

If readers find this more than a bit elegiac, it is because the Journal 
too is about to experience a change. The editorship is passing to Douglas 
J. Simpson at the University of Louisville. Doug will bring to the Journal 
new perspectives, his own formidable reputation as a scholar and 
educator, and a broad range of experience. And just as I look forward to 
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long snowshoe hikes through snowy woods this winter, I look forward to 
anew season for the Journal. Changing editorial leadership, as changing 
seasons, can only bring good things. 

In this last issue under my editorship, I wish to take one final look at 
the season past, to rummage through the souvenirs of a season eight 
years in length. The pieces in this issue reflect those authors, those ideas, 
and those topics that have brought the greatest pleasure to me in my 
capacity as editor of the Journal of Thought. They are the authors, ideas, 
or topics that have most piqued my interest or influenced my own 
professional development. I share them with our readers in the same 
spirit that I ask a friend to look at photos from the summer. A potpourri 
as varied as the summer snapshots, these gave me pleasure and 
sustenance; I hope they do for you as well. 

We begin with a thoughtful piece, “Some Levinasian Reflections on 
Ethics and the Teaching Profession,” by A.T. Nyuen. Nyuen is no 
stranger to these pages. He has explicated the thoughts of Foucault, 
Lyotard, and Habermas not only with great clarity but also with a keen 
appreciation of their utility in the trenches of educational praxis. 
Understanding the work of Emmanuel Levinas, Nyuen argues, affords 
teachers acompelling moral stance within which the more limited notion 
of professional ethics is embedded. To be a complete “I” or subjectivity, 
I must acknowledge my indebtedness to the “Oher,” that being beyond my 
essence, whose essence I cannot make completely mine, but without 
whose presence I cannot define myself. “Other” comes to “I”, in Levinas’s 
moving phrase, as “my neighbor, the stranger, the widow, the orphan” 
and, Nyuen would add, as my student The existence of “Other” negates 
solitary sufficiency and necessarily imposes a responsibility on “I” to 
“open my door” to “Other.” In Levinas’s calculus the existence of “I” 
implies a connection with an “Other, such a connection implies respon- 
sibility, and acting on that responsibility is the heart of ethical behavior. 

“A single voice ends nothing and resolves nothing. Two voices is the . 
minimum for life, the minimum for existence.” Thus Mikhail Bakhtin 
introduces his own thought on the dialogic relationship between what 
Levinas has identified as “I” and “Other.” In his piece, “Toward Dialogic 
Education,” Charles Bingham examines Bakhtin’s theory of dialogic 
communication and its application in the analysis of a specific pedagogy. 
Language is not solely a matter of linguistics or semantic usage for 
Bahktin. Meanings depend on what he calls extraverbal factors that 
require the presence of others. Thus no individual is the sole deter- 
miner of his/her utterances (although Bahktin posits a monological self 
which imagines that it “knows itself withut recourse to the other.) In the 
final sections of his piece, Bingham explores the pedagogy of a univer- 
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sity professor who defines successful teaching as that which is dialogi- 
cal, which necessarily relies on the cultural connections extraverbal 
context implies. 

Randall Dana Ulveland wishes us to consider a phenomenological 
context for teaching. In her article, “Educational Revealing,” she relies on 
the ideas of both Merleau-Ponty and Heidigger to explicate a manner of 
teaching which invites students to participate in the Being of objects or 
examples. A painting, for example, is not merely an objective being upon 
which we fix our gaze but rather, Ulveland suggests, a thing with which, 
or by which, we enter into participation with Being. Teaching should be 
less an activity which points out objects and more one that reveals the 
Being infusing the object. Such vintage phenomenological language is 
given great clarity when Ulveland uses a painting by Van Gogh anda poem 
by Stephen Spender to illustrate what is discovered when the student is 
encouraged to “wander” within the object through which the artist reveals 
the inspiration that motivated his work. Revealing as a pedagogical 
technique will, no doubt, sound mildly suspicious to the more rational- 
minded; to anyone who has used, say, a novel to open one’s students’ eyes 
and hearts to ideas not yet imagined, it has the very ring of truth. 

If Heidigger’s mentor Husser] was interested in dialogue, it certainly 
was not between subjects, between I and Other, artist and viewer/reader. 
Following the Aristotleian view, Husserl was concerned with the monologic 
subject. Dialogue, if such it can be termed, exists between the senses and 
the intuitive conscious. But how can what is intuited be made objectively 
accessible? David Ross Netherton untangles Husserl’s answer in his 
piece, “Being and Consciousness.” In this piece we move from Levinas’s 
essential incommensurability of the Other to a consideration of certain 
a priori intuitions which, Husser] argues, are necessarily part of the 
human condition. 

Kristjan Kristjansson is also interested in reviving the importance of 
these universals as a means of developing a defensible moral theory. He 
uses the current interest in the role of emotions to raise the question 
what moral theory offers a moral justification for which emotions. In 
“Liberalism, Postmodernism, and the Schooling of Emotions,” he argues 
that liberalism, in reducing notions of the Good to those of the Right, has 
produced a “thin” conception of essentially human characteristics. The 
paradigmatic case is John Rawls Theory of Justice, for which Kristjansson 
offers an unsparing critique. Not only does liberalism fail to offer a 
sufficiently rich account of universal human nature, it is precariously 
close to “slide” into the morass of postmodernism in which, Kristj4nsson 
contends, human emotions are largely unintelligible. The antidote is as 
close at hand as Martha Nussbaum’s reading of Aristotelian moral 
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theory, areading which supports the notion of shared human experience, 
ideas, and values but without invoking Aristotle’s “metaphysical biology.” 

KristjAnsson’s argument that certain universal values cross cultural 
and temporal boundaries is perhaps validated when one examines the 
questions and controversies that swirl around the enterprise of public 
education. As Brandon A. Rapple demonstrates in “Matthew Arnold on 
the Inadequacies of Secondary Education in England,” time and venue 
may change but criticism of middle class public education remains 
remarkably stable from 19th century England to present day America. 
Lovers of Dover Beach may be surprised to learn that its author served 
as Her Majesty’s Inspector of elementary schools in England and Wales 
for 35 years. In the course of his work he traveled extensively in Europe, 
served on various government commissions, and so became well ac- 
quainted with the problems faced by the program of secondary education 
in England. His criticisms have a contemporary ring to them: English 
education was inferior to its European counterparts; teachers were 
incompetent and inadequately trained; there was little public account- 
ability (what Arnold called state guarantees of efficiency); a casual and 
“slapdash” curriculum with insufficient attention paid to science; the 
tendency of poor quality schools to exacerbate class difference. 

Finally, Leslie Schenk offers a plea to support, if not the universality 
of human nature, or the persistence of educational problems, then at 
least the existence of a standard for good writing. Every professor who has 
struggled through poorly written undergraduate papers—and, alas, some 
graduate papers as well—will wince in recognition of the problems 
Schenk discusses in his essay “The Mismanagement of American Usage.” 
As scholars, we may well disagree on philosophical perspective and 
historical interpretation. Surely we can all agree that such singular 
antecedents as anyone, nobody, and everyone require a singular pronoun! 

And so, like the pile of summer snapshots that highlight the season 
just past from as many angles as possible, these articles highlight what 
has been so exciting for me as editor of this journal. From many 
perspectives, in many voices, we have, these last eight years, looked at 
the human condition, speculated on its improvement, and carried into 
our own practices ideas that owe their inception and clarification to the 
contributions of our authors. It has been a great season; now it is time to 
look forward to the next. 


Dedication 


This issue of the Journal of Thought is gratefully dedicated to James 
Hendricks, Director of the School of Education and Associate Dean of the 
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College of Professional Studies at Northern Michigan University, who 
retires this December after 35 years of service. Despite the press of ever 
increasing responsibilities as he made his way from assistant professor 
to Director and Associate Dean, Jim Hendricks has never lost sight of the 
5th and 6th grade students who were his first responsibility. He has 
remained a passionate advocate for students, both those in the education 
program at Northern and those public school students our graduates 
serve. He has never lost sight of the ethical core at the heart of all 
educational enterprise. His compassion, intellectual rigor, and moral 
strength have been an inspiration for all whose privilege it has been to 
serve with him. All of us are better teachers and better people for having 
known him. We wish him a long, healthy, and productive retirement 
filled with music and love. 


* ¢ © @ 


Note from the Publisher 


All ofus who are involved with the Journal of Thought, from our loyal 
subscribers and readers to our Editorial Review Board and our many 


authors and other contributors, owe an great debt of gratitute to Frances 
O’Neill for her service these past eight years as editor of the Journal. Her 
dedication to the continued growth of the Journal, her attention to 
authors and editorial schedules, and her articulate and thoughtful 
introductions have enhanced each issue with which she has worked. 

When I took over as publisher of Journal of Thought with Volume 28 
in 1993, Frances was listed as “Guest Editor.” She became “Acting Editor” 
for Volume 29, was one of three “Co-Editors” for Volumes 30 to 32, and 
has been the sole “Editor” from Volume 33 through this issue. While I 
agree with Frances’ contention in her introduction to this issue that 
change “can only bring good things,” I will most certainly miss working 
with her. I wish her the very best as she continues with her work as a 
teacher educator at Northern Michigan University. 

With the Spring 2001 issue, Volume 36, Number 1, we will welcome 
Douglas J. Simpson as Editor-in-Chief of the Journal, and he will 
introduce a new editorial team from the School of Education at the 
University of Louisville, where he serves as Professor and Dean. I have 
known Doug for three decades as a colleague in the social foundations of 
education, and I look forward to working with him in this new capacity. 
He has been a subscriber to and follower of the Journal for many years, 
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and his strong sense of educational history and philosophy will allow him 
to build upon the fine work that Frances and previous editors have done 
while also moving the journal in yet new directions. Doug and his 
editorial team at Louisville will retain the current members of the 
Editorial Review Board, while also adding some new faces. I expect that 
their approach to the content of the Journal will be also be a mix of the 
proven with new thoughts and ideas. 

Thus, while we say farewell and thanks to Frances with this issue, we 
look forward to welcoming Doug as we move ahead to the 2001 publishing 
year. 


—Alan H. Jones, Publisher, Caddo Gap Press 
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Some Levinasian Reflections 
on Ethics and the Teaching Profession 


A.T. Nuyen 
University of Queensland 
and The National University of Singapore 


Teaching is a profession and thus it is subject to a professional ethic. 
Much has been written recently on professional ethics in general and on 
the ethics of teaching in particular. This paper is not intended as a 
contribution to that already voluminous body of literature, at least not in 
any direct sense. Nevertheless, it is a paper on ethics and the teaching 
profession. More precisely, it is a paper about the relationship between 
being a teacher and being ethical. The paper is prompted by the thought 
that Emmanuel Levinas, regarded by one commentator as “the greatest 
moral philosopher of this century” and by others as “one of the most 
significant ethical thinkers of the twentieth century,” must surely have 
some relevance for the teacher who reflects on his or her profession.' In 
what follows, I try to read Levinas in such a way as to show that whatever 
professional ethic the teacher is committed to, he or she must already be 
ethical. I try to show further that the teacher is uniquely placed in the 
position to realize the metaphysical conditions for being ethical in the 
Levinasian sense. It is only by virtue of being ethical in this sense that 
the teacher can be ethical in the professional sense. 

It goes without saying that what we need first of all is an understand- 
ing of Levinas’ account of the ethical being. In his various writings, 
Levinas employs the term /’Autrui, often translated as “the Other,” to 
refer to one’s fellow human beings, the indefinite neighbors, strangers, 
widows and orphans, and the term /’Autre, often translated as “the other,” 
to refer to what lies beyond the totality that is one’s own being, beyond 
what constitutes one’s essence, a realm to which the Other belongs. The 
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world that one knows is called “the said,” /e dit, because all the things in 
that world are known through what is said about them, through our own 
thematization or conceptualisation of them. The realm of the other is 
called “the saying,” /e dire, because we are aware of it only through what 
it says to us rather than through our thematization. Asa totality, I belong 
to the world of the said, having an essence that can be thematized, a being 
that can be conceptualized, thematized and conceptualized in science and 
in traditional philosophy. However, this I is utterly devoid of any 
subjectivity. In Totality and Infinity, Levinas embarks on a phenomeno- 
logical journey, tracing the subjectivity of the I.? 

As is the case with any classical phenomenology, Levinas begins with 
the mundane experiences of the I, showing that the I acquires its unique 
identity, or its “unicity,” by separating or isolating itself from what is not 
itself in the activity of enjoyment. It is in enjoyment that one is aware of 
one’s own happiness and unhappiness, thus aware of one’s own ipseity. 
For Levinas, “enjoyment...is isolation” (TI, p.117) and isolation is the 
structure of the unicity of the I. The phenomenology of enjoyment allows 
Levinas to conclude that the “self-sufficiency of enjoying measures the 
egoism or the ipseity of the Ego and the same. Enjoyment is a withdrawal 
into oneself, an involution” (TI, p.118). In enjoyment, I see all things in 
terms of my own being because in it “I am absolutely for myself” (TI, 
p.134). Yet, in the very process of enjoying, I come to be aware that I am 
much more than my own enjoyment. The enjoyment in which I am 
absolutely for myself “assuredly does not render the concrete man” (TI, 
p.139). As the I separates itselfin enjoyment, it becomes aware of objects: 
“The separation accomplished as enjoyment...becomes a consciousness 
of objects” (ibid.). This consciousness of objects leads in turn to the 
process whereby one “communicates them and thematizes them” (ibid.), 
that is, to the use of language. Also, in the process of enjoying, the I 
becomes aware of other people who can interfere with one’s own 
enjoyment. For Levinas, other people are referred to collectively as “the 
Other” (l’autrui). This awareness too leads to language in which the I not 
just communicates with the Other but also thematizes them. At first, the 
I claims to know the Other, and this claim to know “is cast in the relation 
of language” (TI, p.69). To know, to thematize, is to bring the object into 
the totality of one’s own being, to erase that which constitutes its own 
being, its alterity, to inflict an injustice. Yet, itis in language that the first 
ethical stirrings are felt. 

We have seen that the phenomenological investigation of the phe- 
nomenon of the I leads to the I as a language user, the I that has to engage 
in a dialogue with another. As such, this I cannot be “absolutely for 
myself.” This is so because the dialogue with another cannot be a one- 
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sided affair, because the I’s interlocutor must retain his or her own 
identity. Thus, the “relationship of language implies transcendence, 
radical separation, the revelation of the other to me” (TI, p.73). The other 
here is the other (/’autre) of the Other (/’autrui), of my interlocutor in 
language who steadfastly maintains his “strangeness..., his very free- 
dom” (ibid.). The more I thematize and totalize the Other, thus murder- 
ing him by erasing his strangeness, his alterity, the more I realize that 
the Other is “absolutely foreign to me—refractory to every typology, to 
every genus, to every characterology, to every classification” (ibid.). 
Thus, in coming face to face with the Other in language, I come face to 
face with the other, with transcendence itself. In language, I call upon the 
other that refuses to be thematized, that totally escapes the said uttered 
by me; I maintain and confirm the other “in his heterogeneity..., be it only 
to say to him that one cannot speak to him, to classify him as sick, to 
announce to him his death sentence” (TI, p.69); I invoke the other that 
I cannot comprehend because “he is not under a category,” having “only 
areference to himself,” having “no quiddity” (ibid. ,emphasis original). In 
short, while language is the means by which I communicate with my 
neighbors, the Other, in the process of enjoyment, it is effectively “the 
revelation of the other” (TI, p.73, emphasis original). The commerce with 
my neighbors in language is “not arepresentation of the one by the other, 
nor a participation in universality” (ibid.). It is a commerce in which 
radical alterity is signified, in which the other is revealed, invoked, called 
upon. For Levinas, this commerce “is ethical” (ibid.). 

The commerce with the Other in language is ethical because in the 
first place it involves pure giving. We have seen that the Other comes to 
me with his radical alterity that I cannot totalize, that cannot be 
contained in the house of my being. In my commerce with the Other, I 
welcome him as he is, not bringing him into my house as I bring home 
an object from the supermarket. In welcoming, I have to offer “things 
which are mine to the Other” (TI, p.76). Thus, the enjoyment that leads 
me to the commerce with the Other in language is to some extent an 
enjoyment “without utility, in pure loss, gratuitously, without referring 
to anything else, in pure expenditure” (TI, p.133). In my commerce with 
the Other, “the goods of this world break forth from the exclusive 
property of enjoyment” (TI, p.76). This breaking away from “egoist and 
solitary enjoyment” (ibid.) is what makes my commerce with the Other 
ethical. However, it is also ethical for another reason. In welcoming the 
Other in all his strangeness, in “opening my home to him” (TI, p.171), I 
have to question my own enjoyment which is egoist and solitary to begin 
with. To welcome the Other is to recognize him as a stranger, and “I can 
recognize the gaze of the stranger...only in giving or in refusing” (TI, 
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p.77). Now, since “I am free to give or to refuse” (ibid.), it follows that to 
“welcome the Other is to put in question my freedom” (TI, p.85). The 
language in which I welcome the Other is in fact the “calling in question 
of the I” (TI, p.171): “We name this calling into question of my spontaneity 
by the presence of the Other ethics” (TI, p.43). Summing up: The I exists 
in enjoyment; This enjoyment is possible only in language; Yet, in 
language, the I exists for the Other; “The fact that in existing for another 
I exist otherwise than in existing for me is morality itself” (TI, p.261). 

The phenomenological account thus far reveals that, facing me, on 
the hither side of my being, beyond my essence, is the realm of the other, 
the saying, to which belongs my interlocutor, and which cannot be 
thematized, and so cannot be absorbed into the totality of my being, or 
become part of my essence. My interlocutor in none other than my 
neighbor, the stranger, the widow, the orphan, the Other. The face of the 
Other reveals to me the saying of the other. It is only through my 
commerce with the Other, with my fellow human beings, that the other 
is revealed to me. Why is “the revelation of the other” (TI, p.73) important 
to me? It is so because as a subjectivity, as an “I” complete in the 
metaphysical sense, I am conditioned by whatis otherwise than being, by 
what is beyond my essence, by the infinity lying on the hither side of my 
totality. As Levinas puts it in Otherwise than Being,’ the subjectivity of 
the I isnot exhausted by theI’s being, or essence, but is rather constituted 
as “a node and a denouement” of being and the otherwise than being, “of 
essence and essence’s other” (OB, p.10). The description of my being, as 
an enjoyment purely for itselfin the world of the said, “assuredly does not 
render the concrete man” (TI, p.139). To be a “concrete man,” a complete 
I, or to “accomplish metaphysics” as Levinas says (TI, p.261), I have to 
listen to the saying of the other, to situate myself in the “node” linking 
the totality of my essence with the infinity beyond it, to conduct myself 
as a “denouement” of my being and its otherwise. The proof of this lies in 
the fact that the “identification of the same in the I is not produced as a 
monotonous tautology: ‘I am I’,” but rather as a “concrete relationship 
between I and a world” (TI, p.37), between an I and a foreign other, a 
relationship maintained in my dialogues with all others. 

For Levinas, then, I can only maintain and identify myself by, in the 
first place, maintaining the world as a radical, absolute other, not 
absorbing it into the totality of my being. However, to form a “denoue- 
ment” with the otherwise, I must also go over to the world in the 
fulfilment of the metaphysical desire for transcendence, for the abso- 
lutely other. “The absolute other,” in turn, “is the Other” (TI, p.39). In 
other words, to be an I in its full subjectivity, I have, in the first place, to 
confirm and maintain the Other, my neighbor, “in his strangeness,..., his 
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very freedom” (TI, p.73), “in his heterogeneity” (TI, p.69). I also have to 
go over to the Other, reaching out for, but not thematizing, his radical 
alterity, to break out of my “egoist and solitary enjoyment” (TI, p.76) and 
welcome him in my home, offering “things which are mine” to him (ibid.) 
To exist as an I in its full subjectivity is to “exist otherwise,” and to exist 
otherwise is to exist “for another” (TI, p.261). This means to take 
responsibility for the Other, for my neighbor, for the stranger, the widow, 
the orphan. In doing so, I call into question my very own existence, my 
very own spontaneity. This means, in turn, to exist ethically. For, as we 
have seen, “this calling into question...by the presence of the Other [is] 
ethics” (TI, p.43). Since to exist with full subjectivity is to exist ethically, 
ethics is first philosophy. To confirm my subjectivity, to be an I, I have to 
be ethical. What, precisely, does this entail? 

For subjectivity to be confirmed, I must see myself as being respon- 
sible for the Other. “To utter ‘I,’ to affirm the irreducible singularity..., 
means to possess a privileged place with regard to responsibilities for 
which no one can replace me and from which no one can release me” (TI, 
p.245). Seeing myself as responsible for the Other is a matter of being 
sensible to what I already possess, a “privileged place with regard to 
responsibilities;” it is not a matter of choice. Responsibility for the Other 
is not something that the I in its full subjectivity chooses to assume. 
Rather, it is a responsibility that arises prior to the emergence of the I and 
“confirms the subjectivity” of the I (tbid.) Thus, it is prior to any choice I 
make, prior to freedom. Prior to my freedom and yet I can recognize it 
in the gaze of the Other. The Other has a face and its “gaze is precisely 
the epiphany of the face as a face” (TI, p.75). Indeed, I cannot avoid the 
gaze of the Other. “I cannot evade by silence the discourse which the 
epiphany that occurs as a face opens” (TI, p.201). [donot choose to assume 
the responsibility for the Other; I am chosen. Being chosen, I cannot shirk 
this responsibity: “To be unable to shirk: this is the I” (TI, p.245). 

The nature of the primordial responsibility for the Other is elabo- 
rated further in Otherwise than Being. Here, responsibility is expressed 
as a command from the Other with respect to whom I am a hostage: the 
Other “commands me and ordains me” as “the first on the scene, and 
makes me approach him, makes me his neighbor” (OB, p.11). Once again, 
this is a responsibility that arises prior to freedom, in a “passivity more 
passive than all passivity” (OB, p.15), one that the I cannot shirk. My very 
own identity “comes from the impossibility of escaping responsibility” 
(OB, p.14). What is it that I am responsible for? For “the faults and 
misfortune of others” (OB, p.10), for their “outrage and wounding” (OB, 
p.55). How far am I responsible? To the point of substitution as a “hostage 
who substitutes himself for the others” (OB, p.15), to the point of 
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“ultimate offering (of) oneself, or suffering in the offering of oneself” (OB, 
p.54), to the point of giving to others “even the bread out of one’s own 
mouth and the coat from one’s shoulders” (OB, p.55), to the point of 
saying, as God does in Isaiah 58, “Here I am” (me voici) (OB, p.146). Such 
is the subjectivity of the I: “The word J means here I am, answering for 
everything and for everyone” (OB, p.114). In the subjectivity of the I, 
“(t)here is substitution for another, expiation for another” (OB, p.125), a 
“there is [that] strikes with absurdity” (OB, p.164). 

I have given an all-too-brief account of Levinas’ ethics. What lesson 
can the teacher draw from it? How does this ethics relate to the working 
out and the adoption of a professional ethic? The first thing to notice is 
that the relationship between Levinas’ ethics and a professional ethic is 
like that between the saying and the said. To be ethical in the Levinasian 
sense is to be in tune with the saying of the other, the saying that comes 
from the realm beyond the said, the immanence. To be ethical in the 
professional sense is to act and behave in a certain way in the realm of 
the said. In a professional ethic, roles are specified, rights defined, 
responsibilities clarified, duties articulated and assigned. All these are 
accomplished by thematizing, conceptualizing and categorizing. The 
teacher, the student, the parent, the administrator: all have their proper 
places in the educational structure. A professional ethic has to character- 
ize these categories, conceptualize their relationships and thematize 
their roles, rights and responsibilities. In a professional ethic then, the 
Other is not maintained in its heterogeneity, in its “strangeness [and] 
freedom,” not as something that has “only a reference to himself.” In a 
professional ethic, there is no revelation of the other, of transcendence, 
in the faces of all those with whom the teacher comes in contact. In 
conducting oneself ethically in the professional sense, and only in the 
professional sense, the teacher remains entirely within the immanence 
of his or her being, within the totality of his or her own essence. Does this 
matter? The answer cannot be more decisive. 

What we are tempted to say at this point is that one can surely try to 
be ethical in the professional sense, leaving to one side the ethical 
considerations that Levinas speaks of. We are tempted to say that it is 
sufficient for the teacher, as a professional, to be ethical in the profes- 
sional sense. How I conduct myself in private, as long as it does not affect 
my performance as a teacher, is surely an irrelevant consideration. If I 
am a good person generally then that is a bonus. I, as a teacher, cannot 
be faulted for being deficient in other respects, in other manifestations of 
my being. Unfortunately, this comforting thought that comes from the 
realm of the said cannot be maintained against the background of 
murmurings of the saying, the murmurings that “strike with absurdity.” 
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The truth of the matter is that we cannot isolate the ethical consider- 
ations that Levinas speaks of from one’s professional conduct. If Levinas 
is right, a professional ethic does not render the teacher a “concrete I,” 
an ethical being with full subjectivity. Without being a concrete I, the 
teacher cannot be truly ethical in the professional sense, hence, cannot 
be professional at all, except in some narrow, legalistic sense as deter- 
mined by the said of his or her community. Metaphysically, the teacher 
cannot be ethical in the professional sense without being ethical in the 
Levinasian sense. Empirically, the saying has the tendency to gnaw at the 
subject, to strike with absurdity at the subject’s own conscience, to make 
the teacher constantly aware that there is something more than being 
just professional, something beyond professionalism. Indeed, there is for 
the teacher no escape from taking his or her responsibilities to the 
student, to the parents, to colleagues, to the school, not just as respon- 
sibilities that he or she professionally chooses to take on, but as 
responsibilities conditioned by a prior responsibility, one that he or she, 
as an | in its full subjectivity, cannot shirk. Of course, the teacher can, 
against all odds, choose to ignore all this, to be deaf to the saying that 
comes from beyond the totality of his or her being as a teacher in the 
realm of the said. The existentialist in Levinas will say that such a person 
stands accused of being in bad faith. To be authentically professional, the 
teacher has to be ethical in the Levinasian sense. What, then, are the 
implications for the teacher? 

As we have seen, transcendence is announced in the face of the Other. 
To realize subjectivity, I need to situate my being in the “node and 
denouement” of the immanence of my being and the transcendence of my 
otherwise than being. What I need to do is to turn around to face the face 
of the Other. For the teacher, this facing already occurs in the dialogue 
that takes place as a regular occurrence, the dialogue with pupils. Thus, 
the teacher is in a unique position to realize his or her subjectivity, to 
“accomplish metaphysics” as Levinas puts it, as he or she faces the pupils 
on a regular basis. The faces of the pupils that the teacher has to face are 
the faces of the Other with whom the teacher communicates in language, 
or is engaged in dialogues. To be sure, it is easy to see in those faces simply 
the fresh faces of learners more or less ready to receive instructions. It 
is easy to take one’s responsibility simply as the responsibility to instruct 
according to a certain professional ethic. The same ethic typically 
characterizes the teacher-student relationship as an unequal one in 
which the teacher is the dominant term, so much so that some profes- 
sional discourses recommend “empowering” the student to redress 
somewhat the imbalance. To learn from Levinas is to learn to see things 
differently. It is to learn to see the faces of the pupils as the faces of one’s 
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neighbors, of the stranger, the widow, the orphan. It is to learn to see that 
the teacher-student relationship is indeed an unequal one but one in 
which it is the pupil who is in the position of power, the power to hold the 
teacher as hostage. It is to learn to see that teaching is not just the 
fulfillment of a vocation, a response to the hunger for knowledge, the 
thirst for learning, but a realization of subjectivity, a response to the 
demands placed on the I by the student who is the hungry neighbor, the 
homeless stranger, the distressed orphan, the destitute widow. 
Without first learning to be an I with full subjectivity, the adoption 
of a professional ethic will only make the teacher superficially ethical, 
superficially professional. Being a teacher, the opportunity to learn to be 
such an I presents itself on every single workday, every time the teacher 
stands facing the pupil, addressing and being addressed by the pupil. To 
grasp the opportunity, the teacher has to learn to see beyond the totality 
of his or her being, to see infinity and transcendence in the faces of the 
pupils. It is to learn to live with a responsibility that is beyond the 
responsibility specified in any professional ethic. The latter one assumes 
as a matter of choice even if there is no choice about the matter in the 
sense that it is part of a professional contract. The former one does not 
assume because it is primordial and beyond freedom. One can only learn 
to live with it. It is to learn to share one’s time with the pupil, as if to take 
the food out of one’s mouth and share it with one who is hungry, as if to 
take the coat from one’s shoulders and share it with one who is cold. It 
is to learn to say “Here I am” to any pupil in any kind of need, and to make 
sure that the pupil knows you are always ready to say “Here I am.” More 
particularly, it is to learn to see each pupil as a unique individual with his 
or her own heterogeneity, an Other, rather than just an entity in the 
universality of a professional ethic, a part of the homogeneity of the said. 
To assume a professional responsibility is to be active (or proactive, 
to use a modern jargon) in dealing with pupils. To live with the primordial 
responsibility is to learn to be “more passive than any passivity.” To be 
active in a professional responsibility is to know how far one should go and 
where the responsibility ends. To live with the primordial responsibility 
is to live with the knowledge that one’s responsibility never ends. A 
professional responsibility typically ends when a pupil is no longer a pupil. 
The primordial responsibility does not end at any point because the pupil 
is also a neighbor and will always be one even when or where he or she 
ceases to be a pupil. A professional responsibility is limited by the pupil’s 
responsibility—to do the homework, to abide by the school regulations, 
etc. The primordial responsibility has no limits and the teacher is 
responsible for all of the pupil’s faults. All these are difficult to learn to 
live with, but subjectivity can only emerge with our acceptance of them. 
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As we accept them, we become ethical in the Levinasian sense and ready 
to be meaningfully ethical in any other sense, such as being professionally 
ethical. 

Iam not suggesting here that there are two ways of being ethical, two 
kinds of responsibility. If there were, they could well be in conflict; one 
could well have to transgress a professional ethic in living with one’s 
primordial responsibility. Happily, this is not the case. Being more 
passive than any passivity, the primordial responsibility does not cut 
across any kind of responsibility constructed within the realm ofthe said. 
Nor am I suggesting that a professional ethic is otiose. Indeed, it is 
necessary given what Levinas refers to as the phenomenon of the third 
party. There is a third party because my Other, be he a pupil, be she a 
neighbor, has his or her Other. Between me and my neighbor, between 
the teacher and the pupil, the relationship is one way and straightfor- 
ward: from me to the Other. The presence of the third party multiplies 
relationships and forces the Infinite to pass into the realm of the finite 
where responsibility has to be thematized into justice. Given the third 
party, we have “comparison, coexistence, contemporaneousness, assem- 
bling, order, thematization, the visibility of faces, and thus intentionality 
and the intellect, the intelligibility of a system, and thence also a 
copresence on an equal footing as before a court of justice” (OB, p.157). 
Given the third party, “(j)ustice is necessary” (ibid.). It is thus that 
responsibility, or the saying, “is fixed in a said, is written, becomes a book, 
law and science” (OB, p.159). It is thus that we must have books of 
practical conduct, laws of appropriate behavior, and a science of ethics. It 
is thus that we must have a professional ethic. 

I have explored the relationship between a professional ethic and a 
more fundamental ethic, drawing from the writings of Levinas. I have 
shown that, if Levinas is right, it is not enough to be ethical in the strictly 
professional sense. Metaphysically, it is not enough because a profes- 
sional ethic by itself does not render the teacher “a concrete I.” A teacher 
who is not himself or herself a “concrete I” with full subjectivity will be 
soulless, will lack the deep commitment to humanity that will carry him 
or her through the crises that may disrupt school life, such as the 
shootings at various schools recently. He or she will lack the compassion 
that leads to appropriate responses to the crises that affect the pupils’ 
lives. He or she will lack what it takes to be a good teacher as distinct from 
a professional teacher. Furthermore, if Levinas is right then a profes- 
sional ethic will not be enough to leave the teacher satisfied, or at peace. 
This is so because the saying strikes everyone with absurdity, the 
primordial responsibility gnaws at everyone and will not leave us in 
peace. Everyone, that is, who has a conscience. 
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Ultimately, the lesson from Levinas is that the teacher should not 
restrict his or her role to caring for the pupils, for their learning, for their 
school performances. The teacher should also care about each and every 
pupil as an Other who is “absolutely foreign,” an Other that stands facing 
us with its destitution, its hunger, who commands us to be not just a 
teacher but also a neighbor. Learning the Levinasian lesson is learning 
to say “I,” learning it from the very people we teach. 
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“...it is impossible to represent an alien ideological world adequately 
without first permitting it to sound, without having first revealed the 
special discourse peculiar to it.” 

—Mikhail Bakhtin. 


Cultural critic Mikhail Bakhtin has made profound insights into the 
intricacies of human communication. In his writings, Bakhtin pays close 
attention to human communication because he is convinced that lan- 
guage between people is essential to the flourishing of human life. As 
Bakhtin says, “A single voice ends nothing and resolves nothing. Two 
voices is the minimum for life, the minimum for existence.” 

In this paper, I examine Bakhtin’s observations on communication 
between people, what he calls “dialogic” communication. After tracing 
some of the social and linguistic assumptions which Bakhtin makes on his 
way to a theory of dialogic communication, I will examine connections 
between dialogic communication and the dialogic self. I will then situate 
Bakhtin’s ideas within the more specific concerns of classroom teaching. 
In particular, I will use Bakhtin as an optic for analyzing the pedagogy 
which Mike Rose employs in his autobiographical account of his own 
teaching, Lives on the Boundary.? By employing Bakhtin for this analysis, 
I hope to show that there are broad educational implications for Bakhtin’s 
thought. 
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The Signifier and Signified 


It is helpful to begin investigating Bakhtin’s notion of dialogical 
communication at a very basic level. By looking first to one of the most 
basic units of language, the word, we can see how Bakhtin’s linguistics 
differs from other linguistic orientations toward communication. 

According to Bakhtin, Ferdinand de Saussure was correct when he 
said that the relation of the signifier to the signified is arbitrary.® For both 
Bakhtin and Saussure, the signifier represents the word itself while the 
signified represents the word’s meaning. For both of them, there is no 
absolute connection between the signifier and signified. As an example, 
take the concept “dog.” This canine concept is rendered “chien” in French, 
“Hund” in German, and “inja” in Xhosa. According to Saussure, we must 
not privilege any one of these three signifiers because all of them are 
equally good names for the concept “dog.” In other words, there is no 
reason that the word “dog” means its canine signified because any old 
word might serve the same purpose. This is a simple explanation of the 
arbitrariness of the signifier/signified pair.‘ 

Bakhtin’s take on this arbitrary connection of the signifier/signified 
pair differs from Saussure’s, though, because Saussure stresses that the 
particular importance of arbitrarinesss is mainly linguistic. While he 
notes that “the hierarchical place of this truth [of the arbitrary signifier/ 
signified pair) is at the very summit,” it is the heights of language as a 
separate field of study whose summit this “truth” attains.* For Saussure, 
this arbitrariness leads to a conclusion that revolutionizes the entire 
linguistic field and it leads to the conclusion that language is wholly 
relational, that language consists purely of differential units.® 

One way to understand how the arbitrariness of the signifier/signified 
pair leads Saussure to the believe that language is relational is through 
the following example: Let’s say that an English speaking person utters 
the following statement: “I am going to put my molifon his leash and take 
him for a walk in the park.” One who listens to this statement will assume 
that a molifis a dog. That assumption is made because the word is given 
meaning by its relation to other words in the sentence. 

Bakhtin also saw important implications for the arbitrary signifier/ 
signified pair, and he also understood language to be relational, but he 
understood these matters in a different way.’ Whereas Saussure ana- 
lyzed the semantic field as a separate entity, disconnected from 
embeddedness in lived contexts, Bakhtin insisted on the connection 
between the words of a given language and the social situations of the 
speakers of that language. As Clark and Holmquist note, “Isolated words 
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constitute the language studied by linguists; social words are the more 
broadly conceived subject that Bakhtin takes as his own.”® 

How does the arbitrariness of the signifier/signified pair become 
socialized? According to Bakhtin, the signifier does not strictly determine 
the signified because the signified realm—the meaning of words—is 
determined mostly outside of the realm of the utterance itself. Clark and 
Holmquist tell us that for Bakhtin, 


Evaluative statements such as “that’s true” or “that’s a lie,” be they 
ethical, cognitive, or political, “take in a good deal more than the strictly 
verbal (linguistic) factors of the utterance. Together with the verbal 
factors, they also take in the extraverbal situation of the utterance.”® 


That is to say, the signifiers themselves form only the tip of the iceberg. 
The extraverbal, social signifieds lurking beneath the surface actually 
determine the way signifiers will be understood. For Bakhtin, then, 
language is relational not because words depend on other words, but 
because words depend on social context. 

The social significance of the signifier/signified dynamic enables 
Bakhtin to draw wider conclusions about communication as a social 
event. For if language is largely social, then it must take place between 
more than one person. And indeed, when Bakhtin describes an utterance, 
he emphasizes the commonality between interlocutors: 


This extraverbal context [what I have likened to the signifieds] of the 
utterance is comprised of three factors: (1) the common spatial purview 
of the interlocutors (the unity of the visible), (2) the interlocutors’ 
common knowledge and understanding of the situation , and (3) their 
common evaluation of that situation. (italics mine)'® 


To put it simply, for words to come to signify something, they must be 
infused with extra-lingual meaning. Meaning is created when speakers 
come together to share their situations. 

Another way of interpreting Bakhtin’s social conception of language 
is by saying that one speaker is never completely in control of what s/he 
says. Because language is determined by extraverbal factors that, in turn, 
depend on the presence of other human beings, the speaker herself is not 
the sole determiner of what her words mean. As Bakhtin reminds us, 
“The word in language is half someone else’s.”"' 

It is useful to compare Bakhtin’s sense of not having complete control 
to Freud’s unconscious.’” According to Freud, the speaker is not in control 
of his or her language because there are unconscious factors at work."® 
For Bakhtin, the speaker is not in control of his or her language because 
there are social factors at work determining what a given utterance 
means. The difference between Freud’s version of a speaker’s utterance 
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and Bakhtin’s version is thus as follows: One is underdetermined because 
psychological impulses have a strong sway over meaning; the other is 
underdetermined because societal forces are largely in control of mean- 
ing. Freud’s unconscious is psychological while Bakhtin’s unconscious is 
social. 

The difference between Bakhtin’s take on language and Freud’s is 
important. For Freud, the meaning of a speaker’s utterance is hidden 
within the unconscious and can only be revealed by the psychoanalytic 
process, by the “talking cure.” With Bakhtin, however, the meaning that 
is within a speaker’s utterance can become apparent once the speaker 
begins to communicate with a community of speakers. For Freud, 
revealing meaning is a private matter which must be facilitated by the 
psychoanalytic professional. For Bakhtin, a speaker can facilitate mean- 
ingful communication on his or her own by looking to other human beings 
and communicating with them. In Freud’s version, meaningful commu- 
nication is a solitary process, while, for Bakhtin, it is a social endeavor. 

The above distinctions—between Bakhtin’s cultural linguistics and 
Saussure’s analysis of the word; between Freud’s unconscious and 
Bakhtin’s “social” unconscious—both point to the most important at- 
tribute of Bakhtin’s theory of communication: That is, communication is 
a social event. As Bakhtin points out, “T’ can realize itself verbally only 
on the basis of ‘we.””"“ 


The Self and Other 


That social relationships, as Bakhtin points out, play such a central 
role in human communication also sheds light on the relationship 
between self and other. Bakhtin notes that “language, for the individual 
consciousness, lies on the border line between oneself and the other.”"® 
In other words, language is not just shared by people, but it also helps to 
form the self in relation to the other. Language provides the contours of 
the relationship between self and other. 

Bakhtin further notes that human beings gain self-awareness through 
communication with others: “any instance of self-awareness (for self- 
awareness is always verbal, always a matter of finding some specifically 
suitable verbal complex) is an act of gauging oneself against some social 
norm.”’* So for the self to come to an understanding of its own constitu- 
tion, it must proceed via the mediation of social relationships with others. 
Or, as Bakhtin puts it, “In becoming aware of myself, I attempt to look at 
myself, as it were, through the eyes of another person.”!” 

It is thus evident that, according to Bakhtin, the self has a relation- 
ship to others which depends upon language: “self-awareness is always 
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verbal.” Furthermore, the relationship of self-to-other is structured in 
much the same way as the linguistic relationship between the signifier 
and signified. That is, just as a word has meaning only insofar as it is 
situated in social context, similarly, “I attempt to look at myself, as it 
were, through the eyes of another person.” 

The self, then, is structured as a language (to borrow a phrase from 
Jacques Lacan).'* The self knows itself and knows others not only by what 
is said, but also by what is left unsaid. In terms of our iceberg metaphor, 
that part of the self which is consciously recognized is only the tip of the 
iceberg. Meaning for the self resides largely outside the self, below the 
surface, hidden in the unforeseeable waters of human relationships. This 
is what Bakhtin values in the genre of the novel. For the characters (the 
selves) of a novel, he notices that “There always remains an unrealized 
surplus of humanness.”?® 


The Monologic Self and the Dialogic Self 


To define the self in a way which foregrounds a certain “unrealized 
surplus” of humanness is problematic. After all, most people do not go 
through their days thinking about the submerged parts of the self. Is 
there a difference between selves which tap into the “unrealized surplus” 
and those selves which assume that the private selfis isomorphic with the 
communicative self? For Bakhtin, such a difference does exist, and he 
names its poles “dialogic” and “monologic.” 

According to Bakhtin, some people understand the world in only a 
monologic way: “The monologic way of perceiving ... arises only where 
consciousness is placed above existence, and where the unity of existence 
is transformed into the unity of consciousness.””° To perceive in such a 
way is to ignore the realm of the signified, of the social unconscious, and 
pay attention only to the “unity of consciousness.” For Bakhtin, this 
“monologic way of perceiving” is a derivative way of perceiving. It misses 
out on the “unity of existence.” The unity of existence consists of both 
what is said and what is culturally implied. ( It consists of the signifier/ 
signified pair.) But by transforming the unity of existence “into the unity 
of consciousness,” the monologic self falsely assumes that what s/he says 
is exactly what s/he means, in spite of cultural context. 

The monologic self makes false assumptions not only about what is 
said, but about its own identity. The monologic self imagines that how s/ 
he sees the self is how the self really is. As Bakhtin notes, the monologic 
self leads to a certain “coincidence of forms—the view I have of myself as 
self, and the view I have of myself as other—bears an integral, and 
therefore naive, character—there is no gap between the two.” The 
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monological self does not realize that there is a gap between how one sees 
oneself and how others see us. It does not recognize that the self always 
has its identity partly defined by other selves in society. The monologic 
self does not realize that the self, like any particular word, is “half 
someone else’s.” 

The dialogic self, on the other hand, is celebrated by Bakhtin. Bakhtin 
considers Dostoevsky’s novels to be insightful because the characters 
Dostoevsky creates are dialogic. The most significant quality of the 
dialogic self is its relational stance vis-a-vis other selves: 


Dostoevsky’s words contain no final, finalizing discourse that defines 
anything once and for ever. Thus there can be no firm image of the hero 
answering to the question “Whois he?’ The only questions here are “Who 
am I?” and “Who are you?” 


In other words, Dostoevsky’s characters are not created by the author in 
order to stay in one certain role. Because they are dialogic, they are 
constantly in flux, always depending upon their relations to other 
characters. 

It is important to note, though, that while the dialogic self depends 
upon other selves in order to attain a “unity of existence,” that does not 
mean that the selfis subordinate to other selves. As Clark and Holmquist 
explain, 


I [as a dialogic self] must enter dialogue with others. This does not mean 
that Icannot make my point of view understood; it simply implies that my 
point of view will only emerge through the interaction of my own and 
another’s words as they contend with each other in particular situations.” 


Looking ahead, for just a moment, to the implications of Bakhtin’s theory 
for education, this is an important point. A dialogic stance does not imply 
that one does not have the personal agency needed to attain goals— 
educational goals, for example. It means, rather, that for those goals to 
come to fruition, they must be shared between selves, between the 
teacher and student, in a dialogical relationship. 

To conclude this analysis of Bakhtin’s dialogic notion of communica- 
tion, I shall summarize the main points as I have presented them. These 
different aspects of Bakhtin’s thought will, in turn, shed some light on 
real-life teaching situations. 

Bakhtin’s notion of dialogic communication is grounded at a very 
fundamental level—it is based upon the signifier/signified construction of 
an utterance. However, his linguistic analysis reaches out to the social 
circumstances that inform an utterance. Hence, the arbitrary relation of 
the signifier/signified pair is a result of social interaction among human 
beings. For Bakhtin, the self is also understood as a result of social 
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interaction. And so Bakhtin’s conception of the monologic and dialogic 
self is an extension of his description of a single utterance: The signifier 
becomes the self, while the signified becomes the self in relation to 
others. The monologic self deludes itself by assuming that what it says is 
exactly what it intends to say; the monologic self is further deluded by 
assuming that it knows itself without recourse to the other. The dialogic 
self, on the other hand, is favored by Bakhtin. The dialogic self depends 
upon its relationship with others for its existence; it actually gains its 
identify through others. 


The Teacher as Monologic or Dialogic Self 


The teaching experiences of Mike Rose provide an excellent situation 
for investigating the implications of Bakhtin’s dialogical self for teaching 
and learning. What I am proposing is that the dialogical self is a useful 
paradigm for understanding the teaching self. Rose’s exemplary teach- 
ing, which I take from his autobiographical account, Lives on the 
Boundary, enables us to probe more deeply into the significance of the 
dialogic self in the classroom. 

In Lives on the Boundary, Mike Rose describes his experiences with 
Suzette, a student he tutored in composition. Suzette was in a basic 
undergraduate English class, her writing was rife with sentence frag- 
ments, and she was referred to Rose’s Tutorial Center. To illustrate 
Rose’s personal account of the experience, I quote him at length: 


What was interesting to me and the tutors about Suzette’s fragments 
was that they originated from a desire to reach beyond what she 
considered simple, beyond the high school way. She had an idea about 
how college writing should sound, and she was trying to approximate her 
assumptions.... Many people respond to sentence fragments of the kind 
Suzette was making as though the writer had some little hole in that part 
of her brain where sentences are generated. They repeat the rule: “A 
sentence has to have a subject and a verb and express a complete 
thought.”... But, Suzette didn’t have a damaged sentence generator. 
What Suzette didn’t have was command of some of the stylistic maneu- 
vers that would enable her to produce the sophisticated sentences she 
was reaching for.” 


Rose writes of his experience with Suzette to show how student expecta- 
tions come to play an important part in student writing. In other words, 
written language cannot be improved in and of itself. One must always 
consider the extra-linguistic cues which inform writing. Mike Rose 
describes his interaction with Suzette as part ofa “politics of remediation.” 
According to Rose, the “politics of remediation” reveals an explanation of 
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writing which usually goes unnoticed. It reveals the importance of 
student assumptions about institutional expectations and the effects 
those assumptions have on students’ writing. 

If we scrutinize the case of Suzette more closely, we will find that 
Mike Rose’s “politics of remediation” provides a powerful example of the 
dialogic teaching self. As we shall see, the dialogue which takes place 
between Rose and Suzette illustrates the potential for the dialogic 
teaching self to attain unexpected levels of meaning. With help from 
Bakhtin, we can understand Mike Rose’s teaching as a dialogical act. 


The Dialogic Teaching Self 


Mike Rose’s example of Suzette and her writing lesson is a powerful 
example of the dialogic teaching self. As a dialogical teaching self, Mike 
Rose does not assume that his language will be meaningful without 
recourse to the “social unconscious” of Suzette’s utterances. In other 
words, when Rose attempts to help Suzette with her writing, he is not just 
looking for a way for her to understand his own injunctions. In fact, the 
process which Rose goes through is aimed at eliciting her own cultural 
expectations with regard to writing. Here are excerpts from the process: 


Rose: “Repeating yourself? That’s interesting. Say some more. Tell 
me more about that.” 

Suzette: “What, this?” she said, pointing back to that first sentence. 
“I didn’t want to keep putting ‘she was, she was, she was.” 

“You were trying to avoid that kind of repetition?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Why? How did it sound to you?” 

“Well, it’s just not the way people write essays in college...” 


The words of Rose and Suzette can be analyzed in terms of Bakhtinian 
signifiers and signifieds. Rose has read Suzette’s writing, but only after 
this dialogic questioning process does he begin to make recommenda- 
tions. Only after his own signifiers have been saturated with the 
signifieds of his interlocutor does he begin to produce meaning. 

Rose’s example also exemplifies the way in which the dialogical 
teaching self is relational to other selves—to students. When Rose 
realizes the link between Suzette’s writing habits and her assumptions 
about institutional expectations, he must re-situate himselfin relation to 
the institution he works for. When he minds us that “we won’t understand 
the logic of error unless we also understand the institutional expectations 
that students face and the way they interpret and internalize them,”” he 
must himself internalize his own complicity in those institutional expec- 
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tations. In other words, Rose must rethink his teaching self in relation 
to the institution which employs him. He must do so because he stands 
in dialogical relation to his student, Susan. 

The dialogic teaching self, as exemplified by Mike Rose’s “Politics of 
Remediation,” exhibits a relationship vis-a-vis the student which is 
diametrically opposed to the usual methods of pedagogy. From my own 
experience, I have learned that many teachers are convinced that a 
positive relationship with students will enhance teaching effectiveness, 
that meaning between teacher and student is enhanced when social 
interaction occurs between them. For Bakhtin, though, cultural connec- 
tion between speakers does not just facilitate meaning. Rather, cultural 
interaction is the unspoken necessity without which true, dialogic 
communication will not take place. Understanding the “politics” between 
student and teacher is not just a better way to make meaning in 
educational situations; it is the only way. 

If, as I have asserted, Mike Rose’s politics of remediation is an 
example of the dialogic teaching self, his exemplary mode of teaching also 
enables us to understand what the dialogic teaching selfis not. It can help 
us to analyze the monologic teaching self vis-a-vis the dialogic teaching 
self. 


The Monologic Teaching Self 


Many teachers have pre-determined methods which they assume will 
successfully help students to learn. As Rose mentions, writing teachers 
often assume that a sentence fragment is a problem whose solution can 
be found if the student can just understand that “A sentence has to have 
a subject and a verb and express a complete thought.””” Such a predeter- 
mined solution to students’ needs is a monologic stance. This monologic 
stance is what I shall refer to as the “monologic teaching self.” 

The monologic teaching self assumes, first of all, it has control over 
its own meaning. The monologic teaching self assumes that its signifiers 
are in concert with its signifieds, that what it means to say will certainly 
be what it says. If, for example, I say to a student that “A sentence has to 
have asubject and a verb and express a complete thought,” I have in mind 
a very specific set of meanings. Unfortunately, those meanings may not 
have anything to do with the meanings that are available to the student. 
The monologic teaching self will simply never know if his/her meanings 
have been communicated. S/he assumes from the onset that those 
meanings will prevail. 

The monologic teaching self further assumes that its existence is not 
relational. Thus, for monologic teaching self, students are not cause to 
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reevaluate oneself. The monologic teaching self can be transcendent 
insofar as s/he can be the same excellent teacher in any number of 
circumstances, in front of any number of different groups of students. 
However, the monologic teaching self misses Bakhtin’s profound obser- 
vation that one cannot be the same in different relational circumstances. 
Different human relationships actually change the self. 


Further Implications for Bakhtin’s Dialogic Communication 


The above example of Mike Rose’s “Politics of Remediation” is an 
analysis of how Bakhtin’s theory on dialogic communication is useful for 
educators as they work with students. There are, in addition, more 
general implications for education which can be drawn from Bakhtin’s 
work. 

Through Bakhtin’s analysis of communication, educators are re- 
minded of the inextricable connection between language and the self. 
Bakhtin reminds us that education is more than just a place for teachers 
to speak and to tell. Since language is so intimately connected with the 
self and how it stands in relation to others, the speaking teacher is clearly 
more than a manager of the cognitive development ofhis or her students. 
A teacher must pay attention to his or her self in relation to students. A 
teacher is engaged in not just a cognitive conversation, but a moral 
conversation as well.” 

Moreover, Bakhtin’s insights lead us to reevaluate the assumptions 
educators have made in the past about their classroom utterances. 
Traditional modes of teaching have not recognized the dialogic dynamics 
of human communication. Even Bakhtin points out that pedagogical 
speech usually proceeds in a monologic fashion. As he mentions, 


In an environment of philosophical monologism ... someone who knows 
and possesses the truth instructs someone who is ignorant of it and in 
error; thatis, itis the interaction ofa teacher and a pupil, which, it follows, 
can be only a pedagogical dialogue.” 


However, if we take thought Bakhtin’s thought seriously, then we can 
question whether pedagogical utterances must always be monologic. We 
can challenge pedagogy at a very fundamental level. We can challenge 
educators who currently practice “pedagogical dialogue” to accept Bakhtin’s 
notion that such dialogue is limiting, that “a single voice ends nothing and 
resolves nothing. Two voices is the minimum for life, the minimum for 
existence.”*° 

Bakhtin’s thought also throws light on multiculturalism in American 
education. Currently in education, there is much discussion about the 
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various languages of our multicultural society, and there are questions 
about how education is to proceed in light of such polyphony.*! There 
seem to be words of celebration and words of concern: celebration, 
because educators are beginning to speak more and more of difference, 
beginning to recognize the importance of diverse ways of knowing the 
world; concern, because educators are not sure what difference means for 
learning in the classroom. 

While listening to the background buzz of celebration and concern, let 
us tune in to Bakhtin’s analysis of modernity: 


The world becomes polyglot, once and for all and irreversibly. The world 
of national languages, coexisting but closed and deafto each other, comes 
to an end. Languages throw light on each other: one language can, after 
all, see itself only in the light of another language.*” 


For Bakhtin, voices upon voices are necessary for human discourse to 
flourish in our modern age. He praises Dostoevsky’s art for being 
polyphonic, for containing many varieties of human speech. As he says, 
“Dostoevsky’s works are a word about a word addressed to a word.”** The 
dialogic self, that self which is exemplified in Dostoevsky’s novels, that 
self which is communicative, which knows its own voice only in relation 
to others—that self is the quintessential self of modernity. In other 
words, the dialogic self, the self of a polyphonic world—thatis not only the 
self that we ought to be, but itis in fact the self that we are in today’s world. 

Let me propose the following scenario: I am a teacher and one of my 
students does not speak the same language that Ispeak. My first reaction 
is to be frustrated as I realize that the words I speak are not entirely 
understood, that my meaning is not what I think it is, that the signifier 
has been undermined by the signified. 

But let my second reaction be attuned to Bakhtin’s analysis of dialogic 
communication. I now realize that true communication, authentic 
dialogical communication that depends on more than just words, is about 
to begin. Now that I have become aware that the self is truly contingent 
and relational, I have paved the way not for lament, but for an “unrealized 
surplus of humanness.” 
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Educational Revealing 
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I would be hard pressed to say where the painting is I am looking at. For 
I do not look at it as one looks at a thing, fixing it in its place. My gaze 
wanders within it as in the halos of Being. Rather than seeing it, I see 
according to, or with it.! 


The Ways We Reveal 


We reveal in education. Indeed, the oft spoken about educational 
moment, or the “ah ha” experience, is rife with the phenomenon of 
revealing. During the educational moment, teacher and student seem- 
ingly wander together, for a time, bringing into being that which was not 
apparent. With the “ah ha” experience, that which seemed hidden or 
obscure is suddenly revealed. But, while the experience of revealing is 
common, this specific experience is seldom spoken about in educational 
discourse. We hear teachers say, “my students are making connections,” 
or “I finally got through to my students,” but the notion of revealing that 
which was obscure tends not to be the focus. While teacher as purveyor 
and conveyor of knowledge is often acknowledged in the discourse, the 
notion of teacher as revealer is much rarer. 

In questioning ‘revealing’ in education, Merleau-Ponty’s phenom- 
enological analysis of the painting provides us with some interesting 
insights into our consideration and understanding. “I see according to it, 
or with it,” Merleau-Ponty says when describing the experience one has 
with the painting. The painting is not there as a thing or object that we 
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fix in its place. It is, rather, a thing with which, or by which, we see. 
Accordingly, we might understand the artist as providing a way of seeing, 
and ultimately opening a way into Being. The artist reveals a world to us, 
not by providing us with representations of the world, but by providing us 
with ways of entering into a world with which s/he is familiar. It is this 
opening-a-way that is integral to the artist’s way of revealing. 

In educational situations we may well share a way of revealing with 
the artist. We attempt to situate, place, and locate our students in much 
the same way the artist calls us into a context. We reveal not by simply 
showing, but by inviting others to enter into our world, or opening our 
world to others. And, like the artist, we too offer objects, examples, and 
situations by which to accomplish this entering. It is this way of revealing 
that I wish to explore. 

In this paper I examine ‘revealing educationally’ and the ‘ways’ we 
reveal within educational situations. These ‘ways’ that I examine involve: 
wandering, consensual revealing, the revealer’s inspiration, and, reveal- 
ing in the “Flesh.” 


Wandering 


When revealing educationally, the educator shares a way of life with 
the artist and the poet.’ Each reveals that which is obscure or unknown. 
The artist may accomplish this with a painting, the poet with a poem, the 
teacher by example. But if we give heed to Merleau-Ponty’s insights, we 
recognize that our gaze should not be fixed on the painting, the poem, or 
the example. As Merleau-Ponty suggests when considering the painting: 
“It is more accurate to say that I see according to it, or with it, than that 
I see it.” The painting points to, or leads the way by which we establish 
our wandering. It is by seeing-with-it that we dis-cover. 

Heidegger describes this seeing-with in his analysis of Van Gogh’s 
peasant shoe paintings. It is by “bringing ourselves before Van Gogh’s 
painting,” Heidegger says, “that the painting speaks.” And, “in the 
nearness of the work we...[are]...suddenly somewhere else than we 
usually tend to be.” It is in this “somewhere else” that we witness the 
“toilsome tread of the worker,...the accumulated tenacity of her slow 
trudge through the far-spreading and ever-uniform furrows of the field 
swept by a raw wind,...the loneliness of the field path as evening 
falls,...and the call of the earth.” In our seeing-with, we enter into the 
peasant’s world. In this entering we are not asked by the artist to fix our 
gaze on the worn tread or the tattered sole depicted on canvas, treating 
this shoe as a thing in itself. We are, rather, called to “wander in the halos 
of Being”—to enter, or think, into that which allowed the shoes to appear 
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as they do. What is at work, Heidegger explains, is “the disclosure of the 
particular being in its Being.”® 

In our educational revealing, like the artist asking that we not look 
at the painting as a thing, the teacher might ask that students not look 
at the example as a thing. Understanding lies not on the example itself 
but rather in the Being of the example. In other words, one understands 
within the Being’ that gives meaning to the example—that is, within the 
Being that allows the example to come into existence. However, in the 
classroom, as in the rooms of the museum, the potential exists for us to 
dwell in such a way that painting or example become that to which we fix 
our gaze, something to which we point, something fixed in its place. 
Wandering halts and the focus is on the picture’s being rather than the 
Being that gives authenticity to the image. The viewer is situated and 
fixed at a distance from that which is to be revealed. By fixing our gaze 
we potentially neglect the call to wander, dis-regarding a sharing of the 
dwelling place of, and with, those who understand that which is obscure. 
We transcend the Being of beings, perhaps witnessing the object itself or 
perhaps witnessing the technique by which the object was made manifest. 
And in this superficial witnessing, that which was intended is concealed. 

It is in recognition of this objectification, this fixing of our gaze, that 
moves us to question the integrity of the revealing. This is an integrity 
that is derived from the soundness of the revealing, an integrity found in 
the unimpaired or uncorrupted condition of that which is revealed. In 
calling into question the integrity of the revealing, we call into question 
the ‘way’ of the revealing. For it is in the ‘way’ of the revealing that may, 
inadvertently, result in a revealing quite unintended by the revealer or 
those who call for the revealing. We might say that there is an integrity 
and authenticity to Van Gogh’s painting of the peasant shoes. Our 
wandering gives us access to the peasant world. However, should our 
attention be fixed on the painted shoes, and perhaps ultimately on 
technique, structure, and harmony of Van Gogh’s painting, we would be 
left outside of the peasant world. We would, rather, enter into the artist’s 
technique. Integrity, by its very nature, requires that we commit 
ourselves to the Being, the source, of that in front of which we stand. But 
when we fix our gaze on the thing, wandering ceases, and we remove 
ourselves from the intended context from which authenticity derives. 


Fixing Our Gaze 


When we fix our gaze, we do not hear what the revealer is saying, we 
see what the revealer has done. I am able to look at Van Gogh’s paintings 
and see that he has painted shoes, trees, and bridges. I am able to distance 
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myself from the image, focussing on the image itself. I am able to break 
the image into parts, witnessing the broad strokes, the use of color, the 
balance and harmony. I analyze his technique. But if I wish to enter 
authentically into the kinship Van Gogh felt with the peasants, my gaze 
cannot be fixed on Van Gogh’s technique, nor can I objectify the shoes. 
It is easy to imagine students being asked to fix their gaze. Perhaps 
they are asked to copy the painting. Such practice is not unusual. 
However, it is not difficult for us to sense the inauthentic nature of such 
activity. Van Gogh felt a kinship with the peasant that he was able to 
share with technique. However, a student copying or creating a work 
without having the maturity to understand why s/he is making the 
technical moves that were intended to reveal a way of life, is an example 
of inauthentic acting. This student is in the motion of technique, 
imitating only the technique. The creation has been reduced to a 
systematic treatment and thusa thing decontextualized from the lifeworld. 
Ultimately the student does not understand the work from the peasant 
context but rather as a technological thing provided by the teacher. The 
“halos of Being” resonate with technique. The performance is technologi- 
cal. The technological is that to which the teacher has the student aspire. 
Atechnological rendition diminishes and conceals the authenticity of the 
work. The work becomes thing-like, the technological shines through in 
the experience, and the halos of Being are far removed from that which 
was humanly significant in the inspiration and inception of the werk. 


Consensual Revealing 


“My gaze wanders in it,” we hear Merleau-Ponty say. The painting is 
not a call to fix one’s gaze but rather a call to dwell. To wander in the 
painting is to wander into a shared dwelling with the artist. Similarly, our 
educational revealing is an invitation to dwell. As dwellers, to borrow a 
term from Heidegger,* we attempt to get near, “to reside” or to be 
“alongside” in a familiar ‘way.’ This is a way of “being-familiar-with” the 
world. It is a way of “being-in,” “being-at-home-in,” “moving-” or “living- 
in,”® not in the spatial sense, but rather in the experiential sense such as 
being in love.’® That in which we dwell is, according to Heidegger, 
‘Being.’ This is the Being of the painted image, the poet’s poem, and the 
teacher’s example. When revealing, we invite the other’s gaze to wander 
with us in the “halos of Being.” 

Revealing as an invitation into a shared world is the revealing 
through which we bring up children, educare, and, bring out and lead 
forth, educere, into the consensual domain. In our wandering we dwell 
consensually. This is con-sensual derived from the Latin consensus, 
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meaning accord, common feeling, to be of one heart. It is a way in which 
we feel, think and sense together. In the way that the artist is called to 
share his/her feelings, revealing a place to dwell together, educators are 
called to reveal adwelling place for the child, to the child. We show the child 
that which the child might come near and stand amongst, revealing that 
which we deem to be of most importance to the child, in a way that is in the 
best interest of the child. We are also called to show the child the way. And, 
in doing so, child and teacher involve themselves in (inhabit) an activity of 
revealing. In this revealing, we can sense an encouragement to dwell. 

Encouraging children to dwell is a most natural thing. As I walk along 
a busy public sea wall parents are continually engaged in activities in 
which children are encouraged to see, touch, and hear. “Look at the 
plane,” a young mother says to her child as she points toward a sea plane 
passing overhead. The child looks up in the direction of his mother’s 
pointing. They steady themselves as their eyes and ears follow the plane 
across the sky. I, too, look up toward the plane. The sun glimmers off the 
metal fuselage. I watchit glide through the air, aileron’ tilting so that the 
plane pitches, making a gentle turn to the right. The sound of the plane 
is deep and resonates within my body. I, like the child and parent, steady 
myself as my head follows the plane across the sky. I have flown a plane 
similar to that, a Cessna 152. I push down the throttle while turning, at 
the same time pulling back on the steering column. I feel my shoulder 
drop slightly and tilt my torso. “You should feel yourself settle down into 
the seat as you make your turn,” I hear my instructor say. Entranced, 
wandering within my own thoughts, I feel my body sink into the seat. 

The mother’s voice interrupts my thought. “It has pontoons so that 
it can land in the water,” the mother says. The child makes the sound of 
the plane, moving his hand across the sky. I, too, move my hand across 
the sky (as I have done so many times as a child), but only in my 
imagination. We have all entered into ways of seeing and being in a 
shared world. None of us, however, have fixed our gaze in such a way that 
we objectify the airplane. 

As I move along the path, I notice another mother guiding her child’s 
hand toward a small cocker spaniel. “Isn’t this a nice puppy. You can pet 
it.” The child bends down and reaches cautiously toward the puppy. Her 
fingers pat the puppy’s back. The puppy turns to lick her hand as she 
attempts to hold on to the small tan dog. “Aw,” the mother says. “Aw,” the 
child mimics. 

I watch the child and dog. I can feel the dog’s coat even though I am 
several meters away. The lapping tongue, the coarse feet, the soft coat, 
all touch me. The child wants to pick the puppy up, to cuddle the puppy. 
“You have to be nice to the puppy,” the mother says in a gentle tone. 
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These are not simply acts of pointing out objects. These are not 
attempts to reveal any particular object or thing removed from context, 
but rather an attempt to reveal what the experience means within our 
context—an attempt for both parent and child to engage in a potentiality- 
for-being. Itis an attempt to show how we are witha thing. It is arevealing 
that we live through, a revealing that we live with and according to. Our 
“gaze wanders in it as in the halos of Being.” 

In this revealing, we consensually share our gestures, our habits, our 
thoughts, our feelings. We share our corporeal significance within this 
potentiality-for-being. We encourage others to grasp the way in which the 
‘thing’ moves through us and the way that we move through it. 

Here we find that the revealing is embodied by the encouragement 
to ‘be,’ ‘be with,’ and ‘be in.’ The person doing the revealing encourages 
others to share their world. The painter shares the unseen through 
landscape; the poet, the unheard through word; the teacher, the unexpe- 
rienced through experience. Each shares his/her dwelling so that all 
might dwell together. In this way, when we dwell with others to whom 
something is to be initially revealed, we are not simply stating, “This is 
a plane,” or “This is a dog.” We say that this is a plane and dog as they are 
in our world—as they move through (belonging to) our world with us. 
And, we say that this is a plane and a dogin the way that we are with them. 
We call the child to not simply imitate our action, but to share our action 
and re-action with the thing so that the child might share our own 
potentiality-for-being. When dwelling with the child the parent leads the 
way—an attempt to bring the child in to meaning, an attempt to draw the 
child into the way-of-life. “Follow, we'll wander together.” We partake of 
the same activity. 

In this partaking we naturally concern ourselves with the integrity 
of the consensual dwelling. This is to say that we concern ourselves with 
‘Being’ and the sensuous nature of that which is revealed to those, and 
by those, who share the domain. To understand this integrity let us 
question the revealer’s inspiration. 


The Revealer’s Inspiration 


In the revealing, we find a revealer who not only invites us to dwell 
consensually, but one who has been inspired. The revealer is inspired, 
filled with thought and feeling, about something. “Look at the puppy,” the 
mother says to the child as if bursting with excitement, as if sharing a 
secret of human existence. But this inspiration is not about encouraging 
the child to fix his gaze on the puppy, but rather to enter into a potential- 
for-being in the shared world in which we are situated. “Look at these 
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shoes,” Vincent says to his brother Theo (and all others who might 
subsequently witness the painting). The revealer shares his inspiration, 
inviting us into his dwelling place, revealing that which may be obscure— 
making that which is obscure, consensual. We are asked to participate in 
the revealer’s inspiration rather than the revealer’s technique so that we 
might also perceive the revealed, and in doing so, we, too, are inspired. 

We hear of inspiration revealed in poet Steven Spender’s description 
of his inspired thought. Inspired, after the birth of his son, Spender says: 


I thought ofthe child as like a pin-point of present existence, the moment 
incarnate, in whom the whole of the past and all possible futures cross. 
This word ‘cross’ somehow suggested the whole situation to me ofachild 
born into the world and also of the form of a poem, about his situation. 
When the word ‘cross’ appeared in the poem, the idea of the past should 
give place to the idea of the future and it should be apparent that the 
‘cross’ in which present and future meet is the secret of an individual 
human existence. And here again, the unspoken secret which lies beyond 
the poem, the moral significance of other meanings of the word ‘cross’ 
begins to glow with its virtue that should never be said and yet should 
shine through every image in the poem." 


We might recognize Spender’s insight, his revealing of that which 
may have been obscure. The gathering and crossing of the past and all 
possible futures is now symbolized. Our experiencing the incarnation of 
past and possible futures, is indeed one potential-for-being in the world 
in which we are situated—a situation that may, for us, have remained 
obscured. Spender calls us to wander with him as he reveals the way we 
might recognize ourselves being-in-the-world. Through his work we may 
appreciate and understand this new metaphor of the meeting of present 
and future. And, in our own dwelling, we allow ourselves to “see according 
to this” in some future situation. The “moment incarnate,” the child as 
a “pin-point of present existence” is made perceptible and we now share 
this inspired thought. 

We feel inspired, as iflife has been breathed into us. And with this life, 
there is a corporeal, consensual, significance. We can sense our insignifi- 
cance in “pin-point.” We can allow ourselves to sense the vastness of time 
and being. We can allow ourselves to feel our bodies cower, shrink, or 
burst forth in the weave of time. We can re-orient ourselves to our shared 
past and the future. As we participate with the metaphor “cross” we can 
feel ourselves open up to a point in time. We live the metaphor. And, with 
metaphor, we involve ourselves in, as Mark Johnson might say, “patterns 
of embodied experience and pre-conceptual structures of our sensibility 
(i.e., our mode of perception, of orienting ourselves, and of interacting 
with other objects, events, or persons).”'° The revealer is careful to call 
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upon common, shared experience. He deliberately calls upon us to 
experience a shared horizon in an attempt to reveal that which may be 
obscure. By dwelling in Spender’s understanding, our potentiality-for- 
being is increased allowing us an awareness and corporeal depth that may 
have previously been obscure. 

Through his use of metaphor Spender reveals and presents a new way 
of understanding and perceiving the human condition. Each revealing calls 
upon us to re-act bodily/corporeally. We do not listen to the poet’s poem as 
if it were a thing. We wander in it to hear the “unspoken secret which lies 
beyond the poem,” outered through words, images, and experience. We 
share human activity. It is within context, that we find the weaving 
together, the joining, the connecting. The poet, artist, and mother, weave 
life together, joining and connecting thoughts, ideas, and bodies, so that 
which is obscure may be experienced. The secret “glows” as “a halo of 
Being.” As if through words, through images, through ground, we wander 
so that which is obscure becomes perceptible. Relationships become 
apparent, and meaningis substantiated from our, as well as our revealer’s, 
lived experience. And when shared, inspiration becomes consensual. 


Revealing and the ‘Flesh’ 


What is this manner of being that calls for the wandering, so that the 
inspiration becomes consensual? The child lends his body to the situation 
in which he comes into contact with the puppy, allowing his body to open 
up, and to be touched. I lend my body to Van Gogh’s painting, that place 
where the “toilsome tread of the worker” and the “call of the earth” coils 
around me. We lend our bodies to Spender’s inspiration, allowing the words 
to inscribe themselves upon us. This manner of being that pronounces the 
corporeal experience has been metaphorically referred to as the ‘flesh’ by 
Merleau-Ponty."* The ‘flesh’ is a metaphorical tissue that, as a possibility 
or latency, sustains and nourishes us. Merleau-Ponty says: 


the flesh we are speaking of is not matter. It is the coiling over of the 
visible upon the seeing body, of the tangible upon the touching body, 
which is attested in particular when the body sees itself, touches itself 
seeing and touching the things, such that, simultaneously, as tangible 
it descends among them, as touching it dominates them all and draws 
this relationship and even this double relationship from itself, by 
dehiscence or fission of its own mass. This concentration of the visibles 
about one of them, or this bursting forth of the mass of the body toward 
the things, which makes a vibration of my skin become the sleek and the 
rough, makes me follow with my eyes the movements and the contours 
of the things themselves,...this pact between them and me according to 
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which I lend them my body in order that they inscribe upon it and give 
me their resemblance[.]... We must...think the flesh...as the concrete 
emblem of a general manner of being." 


When we lend our body, allowing ourselves to enter into and wonder 
through that which we are brought before, we dwell within the ‘flesh.’ It 
is within this ‘flesh, this “general manner of being” that we live 
meaningfully, being touched and feeling ourselves touching; being seen 
and seeing ourselves seeing. It is in this “bursting forth of the mass of the 
body toward the things,” in the rapture, that we are able to dis-cover and 
grasp the world. And, at the same time, the rapture and the world dis- 
covers us. It is during our wandering, in our being-in-a-shared-horizon 
with the revealer, that the obscure becomes perceptible. 

In the revealing, we maintain “a pact” by which we “lend our body” to 
inspired thought. We live within a way of life that encourages an opening 
in which possibilities may occur, or present themselves. It is a way of 
being that allows, or even anticipates, the “bursting forth of the mass of 
the body toward the things.” 

“And the thought occurred to me that everything was prepared for 
our child.” This thought occurred, presented itself, suggested itself 
unexpectedly to Spender. But to occur is more than presentation and 
suggestion. To occur is also to befall: to fall out of the course of events lived 
by the revealer. “The word cross appeared in the poem,” Spender tells us. 


It came forth, it showed itself. Suddenly, Spender is revealed. The poet, as 
revealer, recognizes and acknowledges the necessity to open one’s self up 
to the revealing, waiting for the obscure to show itself. Irving Layton,” 
Canadian poet, speaks of this experience in his poem Soleil De Noces. 


I wait 

for the good lines 

to come. 

At the right moment 
the sun 

will explode them 

in my back yard. 


Then I shall 

pick them off 

the lion- 

coloured road 

and this unfractured 
greenery, 

thistle 

and speargrass, 

like bits of clothing. 
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We sense the inspiration and the bursting forth of the body in the way 
that the “sun explodes” the good lines, or as the mother draws the child 
into her world with puppies. We might sense our own bodies bursting 
forth toward Van Gogh’s peasant shoes, letting ourselves share the 
medieval ‘flesh.’ But to fix our gaze on the thing prevents us from sharing 
that unspoken secret that lays within the “flesh,” whether it be the 
consensual interactions with lives from the past, the human comport- 
ment with animals and transportation, or the wonders of the birth of a 
child. By fixing our gaze, by treating things objectively, the ‘flesh’ 
becomes a mere pelicle of corporeal existence, superficially ontic.'® 

The artist and poet dwell in such a way that s/he is open to let that 
which is obscure show itself. The revealer situationally melds with that 
which is to be revealed, just as one might give, commit, or join one’s being 
to another. As Chagall” once said to the poet Louis Aragon, “The model 
is always love at first sight.” Love suggests an attachment, acommunion, 
a mutual participation. As Chagall commented on another occasion, 
“What we are all looking for in art is to rediscover the atmosphere of our 
first communion.””! 

To experience that which the revealer is inspired to share, we are 
called to experience that which the revealer felt. We are called to feel in 
common. “When reading me,” says Layton, in his poem Whom I Write 
For, “I want you to feel as if I had ripped your skin off.””* Just as the 
revealer lays him/herself open in the revealing, it is this that the revealer 
asks of those who are to participate in the work. Layton intends to 
penetrate the flesh, to reveal the depths of our existence. It is this 
communion and penetration that we might also strive for in educational 
revealing. 


Summary 


This consideration of revealing is an attempt to re-cognize the 
corporeal depth of experience in educational encounters. It is an attempt 
to elicit the educational significance of consensual dwelling and potenti- 
ality-for-being—to re-cognize the place and importance of inspiration and 
rapture. In this consideration we find that it is in the revealing that the 
revealer reveals and is revealed. That the body gives itself totally to the 
experience, exposing itself, laying itself open. Here lies the risk taken by 
those who enter into the revealing. There is a risk in revealing oneself. 
Merleau-Ponty says: 


The enigma derives from the fact that my body simultaneously sees and 
is seen. That which looks at all things can also look at itselfand recognize, 
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in whatit sees, the “other side” ofits power of looking. It sees itself seeing; 
it touches itself touching; it is visible and sensitive for itself. It is a self, 
not by transparency, like thought, which neverthinks anything except by 
assimilating it, by constituting it, transforming it into thought—but a 
self by confusion, narcissism, inherence of the see-er in the seen, the 
toucher in the touched, the feeler in the felt—a self, then, that is caught 
up in things, having a front and a back, a past and a future....”8 


Merleau-Ponty speaks of a body that is not objectified—a body that does 
not escape the inspiration, commitment, or risk of being alive. Perhaps 
it is that rare teacher who allows him/herself to be visibly moved by a 
poem, momentarily disregarding the risk of standing emotionally ex- 
posed in front of the class, who inspires us the most. Here we find a 
humanism for which teachers are little prepared—an experience of 
revealing seldom spoken about in educational discourse. 
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Being and Consciousness 


David Ross Netherton 
Northeastern University 


Nothing could be more obvious than that each of us is the subject of 
experience. Moreover, we are certain that we interpret dimensions of our 
experience in a way that carries a larger context of being, a wider plane 
of experience, a broader field of consciousness. Any particular case of 
consciousness seems also to have a privileged observer, one who is closer 
to being conscious than the rest of us. Our stand in relation to the 
question of consciousness somehow matters. 

As apprehension of being can be seen to be the fundamental determi- 
nation of being, so does investigation of consciousness demonstrate 
something more than objective consciousness. To imagine consciousness 
as variously constituted is itself an act of conscious abstraction. From 
each sense of the term consciousness flows a corresponding context for 
other concepts, such as the a priori, intuition, and being. 

According to Aristotle, being is recognized in the soul. Things are 
presented according to modes of being and it is the soul, unrestricted, in 
its own mode of being, that abstracts the form for predication while 
remaining separate from the understanding of the thing.’ Whatness of a 
thing is contrasted in our understanding with its place, character and so 
on. These qualities of being, so called, are separate from the statement, 
“what it is.” There is something in a thing’s appearance analogous in the 
mind (soul), which thing we recognize as belonging to a universal concept, 
or form, through eidetic intuition. 

Aristotle gives no pre-theoretical description of phenomena that 
corresponds to consciousness, or even the nature of thought. Our senses, 
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he says, together with reason, bring things to light. However, Aristotle 
may have suggested a possible candidate for consciousness by stressing 
the primacy of memory in his observation that several memories of the 
same thing produce the capacity for experience*. The problem of con- 
sciousness, in an Aristotelian sense, is compounded by the notion of all 
memories being continuously in one’s mind yet not continuously present 
to consciousness. 

Edmund Husserl viewed the problem of consciousness as one of 
objective access to consciousness, and he is explicit about consciousness 
being related to the tension between perception and intuition. 
Ontologically, Husserl clings to Aristotelian richness of categorial dis- 
tinctions. These distinctions are recognized by logic as extending beyond 
the limits of language and symbolism, and are implicit in unexpressed 
experience. Like Aristotle, Husser] finds his analogy of being in categorial 
distinctions, but adds that concepts and propositions by which we 
understand meanings are themselves objects. Revitalizing Aristotle, 
Husserl maintains that essences are accessible in the world through 
intuition inseparable from meaning of an object or experience, and 
distinct from logical analysis. 

The purpose of this paper is to articulate the problem of being and 
consciousness through a critical examination of Husserl’s approach to 
determining in what way consciousness is objectively accessible. I will 
argue that Husserl came to understand the phenomenological program 
as directed toward self-consciousness of experience. His grounding of 
intentional experience in conscious acts leads to the notion of universal 
consciousness. However, this draws us back to Aristotelian ontology of 
essences. In the absence ofa clear Aristotelian framework, the necessary 
placement of being with consciousness suggests a part for memory as that 
which warrants consciousness. 

Twists and turns in Husserl’s texts make it difficult to present a 
consistent notion of consciousness. I will, however, bring the reader’s 
attention to the principal elements that bear on the problem. Husserl’s 
phenomenological analysis of consciousness allows us critically to 
discuss its essence as itself a presentation to which expression has been 
given. What follows such an analysis is the logical appearance of the 
ontological question. 

As Aristotle begins the Metaphysics by acknowledging that we know 
first by sight, Husserl repeatedly cites the familiar act of perceiving color 
and extension. He also analyzes tone as sound and duration: at one 
moment heard close at hand, at another far away, different sensational 
acts perceiving the same object.’ In this same sense of the inseparable 
moment, investigation of the relationship between being and conscious- 
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ness may be helped by the use of vision and light as metaphor. Vision has 
asense in whichitis inseparable from light, in order that we have the look 
or appearance of a thing before consciousness. Yet there is also a sense 
in which we speak about vision without light: a metaphorical vision that 
engages our consciousness in an imaginative rather than perceptual 
intuition. It is this sort of vision that gives us access to ideals. 


1. A Problem of Division 


By the middle of the nineteenth century, the traditions of speculative 
philosophy had been replaced by a prevalence of scientific systems of 
thought, whereby productive concepts would be discovered through 
disciplined and rational inquiry. Criteria for any science were that it 
acquire its own domain and method. Scientific philosophy emerged, in 
large part, as “directed toward consciousness through an original science 
of consciousness itself, psychology.”* Among the first to embrace as his 
own the philosophical goal of a science of consciousness was Franz 
Brentano, whose contribution to the foundation ofa science of conscious- 
ness is summarized in his maxim on psychic phenomena: “the order of 
lived experience must be natural.” By this he meant classification of 
phenomenais possible only “from a prior familiarity with the objects.”> In 
describing the objectivity ofa thing in various lived experiences, Brentano 
developed an empirical standpoint, that characterized mental states by 
intentionality and setting objects before consciousness. This became the 
central philosophical approach of his student Husserl. 

Phenomenology figures prominently in Husserl’s early masterpiece, 
Logical Investigations,’ which term he has stand for an a priori psycho- 
logical discipline that studies the ways in which objects appear to the 
mind. Phenomenological philosophy deals abstractly with the kinds of 
experience of objects set before the mind. Husserl’s account considers 
relations to objects implied by their being, both in the sense of awhat and 
a this. This method is both intuitive, in that one cannot simply reason to 
a conclusion, and descriptive, as objects given in sense perception. At the 
same time, the phenomenological account is non-sensuous and a priori, 
employing abstraction and reflection to ground objects in their essence 
inherent in experience. 

Framing investigation of the problem of being and consciousness is 
first a problem of circumscribing phenomenological essence as belonging 
to the divided spheres of psychology and natural sciences. In the ambiguity 
of this problem of division, Husserl seeks a valid insight and understanding 
of Aristotelian ontology by starting with the requirements for science. 

Husserl’s descriptions are consistent with the notion that objects are 
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experienced through presentation to consciousness. Furthermore, modes 
of presentation are intuitively recognized as being organized in a 
meaningful way. In general terms, intuition fu/fills a thing in conscious- 
ness. For this to work logically, Husserl connects being to his own 
description of universal consciousness.*® 

According to Aristotle, things are known as things whose form exists 
not in the thing itself but knowledge of which is in the soul.’ Aristotelian 
knowledge is possible through the intellect: cognitive powers, interpre- 
tation of perception, intellectual insight. Knowledge, then, is not the 
result of forms in the mind that are identical with things presented to 
consciousness. Rather, being of a thing, in the sense of primary sub- 
stance, is both a what and athis, known by the soul’s unrestricted relation 
to the forms of objects. Being, for Aristotle, corresponds to the unity of 
its this and its what that shares in a universal nature.”° Being and truth- 
in-being are identical. 

Husserl phenomenologically widens the notion of perception beyond 
the senses and achieves a fulfillment—knowledge of being-in-the-sense- 
of-truth. In his doctrine of categorial intuition, he establishes that there 
is more to a thing—an excessiveness—beyond what is merely presented. 
It is in Husserl’s notion of the objectifying function in the presence of 
being that the state of affairs can be substantial: can appear as a thing 
itself, can display its truth over and beyond what is merely given. The 
problem of division, then, has its edge in being. Yet Husserlian being is 
not at the same level as Aristotelian substance. Husserl does not however 
explicitly raise the question of being but sets it aside as nothing to do with 
objective forms in the real sense. 

Husserl suggests that “Being is absolutely imperceptible...and yet 
intuited...being is nothing in an object, nor is it attaching to an object.”" 
Appearance of things requires a prior understanding of Being in the sense 
of being as the phenomenon of the phenomenological investigation of the 
world. His concept of being can arise only if some being is placed before 
our eyes to be grasped in its appearance in an intentional act. 

Taminiaux has summarized Husserlian ontology as beginning with 
consciousness of real contents of psychical life, Erlebnisse, insofar as they 
are merely given.'’* By this phenomenological method, Husserl has 
interwoven meaningful acts with fulfilling intuition in his program 
directed toward self-consciousness of experience. This moves beyond the 
Scholastic sense of con-sciousness, literally, to know in common with 
one’s self, and implies that one mode of being is joined with another in the 
immanence of consciousness. 

To describe consciousness in a way that is meaningful for philosophy, 
Husser] is interested in three concepts of consciousness. First, there is 
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the concept of consciousness as experienced—the entire, real phenom- 
enological being. Experience relates as real contents of consciousness, 
the appearing thing does not “appear”, but we instead live through it. 
Second is inner consciousness as inner perception. Husserl acknowl- 
edges that this actually infers the first concept arises out of the second. 
We must depend for knowledge of philosophical ideas on what is 
adequately grasped by perception, which is directed by intuition. Third is 
the concept of consciousness as being-in-consciousness, beyond con- 
sciousness of what is apparent to being-objective. Intentional experience 
is a content of consciousness but also enters into unity-of-consciousness. 
By this Husserl concludes that the greater part of what we are conscious 
of is not, in the usual sense, apparent. 

These three concepts of consciousness are advanced to illustrate 
the role consciousness plays, first, in the intentional object that 
interprets sensations then, the intentional object referred to by the 
interpretation of sensation. In the first concept, consciousness is the 
connected, unifying aspect of the mind, in which are judgments, 
emotions, percepts, senses and experiences. But he views this concept 
of consciousness in a purely phenomenological manner, removed from 
empirically real existence so as to become experience in the phenom- 
enological sense. As the means of reaching beyond the empirically real, 
this consciousness as phenomenological unity of experience embraces 
an objectifying interpretation of sensation. 

The second concept, that of inner consciousness and inner percep- 
tion, is actually prime. Husserl gives us little hint as to the nature ofinner 
consciousness as inner awareness of psychic experiences. Problems 
posed by the concept of inner consciousness are significant, however 
Husserl seems to be connecting the concept to the region of adequacy, in 
that an adequate (i.e., full, complete) perceiving of a thing apprehended 
necessarily relies on an inner perception as the sole means to achieving 
adequacy. This sense of inner consciousness retrieves the Cartesian 
cogito, in that self-evidence of the inner-conscious act prefigures the 
empirical ego. Rather this is the domain of pure ego, being-in-conscious- 
ness (Bewusstheit).' 

The first concept of consciousness as objectifying interpretation 
becomes the basis for the third concept. Husserl examines the ways in 
which matter and quality of a conscious act are immanent components of 
intentional experience. Reducing the concept to its predicative terms, 
matter becomes simply that of which consciousness is aware—the 
Aristotelian what is. By contrast, then, quality determines the particular 
way of an object (thing or experience)—the Aristotelian this is." 
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ll. Objective Correlates 


Exploration of consciousness through phenomenological experience of 
how things are given (to consciousness) as something different highlights 
the problem of division. There is, however, no implication that such things 
have no other being other that their givenness to consciousness. Indeed, 
the contrary implication is taken to be part of consciousness. Husserl’s 
treatment of consciousness is striking in this aspect. He acknowledges our 
lived-through moments as being not at all intentional. They present 
nothing to consciousness, but are of intuition. Husserl connects to 
Aristotelian essence via intuition. The question becomes: how is conscious- 
ness objectively accessible in a way that avoids the traps of psychologism? 

Phenomenological analysis that examines consciousness as inner- 
consciousness sets up an opposition to universal consciousness. By this 
route, Husserl arrives at being-in-consciousness as a solution, thatis, the 
appearing of a thing to us is accessible not as it itself appears but by our 
living through it. 

Considering how consciousness may be a ground for intentional 
experience in conscious acts requires that we first consider the purpose 
of establishing a ground at all. There is a sense in which ground is that 
upon which we place a concept, and in this sense it provides a foundation. 
But there is also the sense in which ground connects concepts, and in this 
second sense it provides continuity. We approach consciousness as 
ground having both senses of the metaphor in mind. 

If Logical Investigations is, as the current reading of it suggests, a 
series of interconnected studies that together established the basic 
concept of phenomenology, then a major theme running through these 
studies is determination of the nature of conscious acts.'° However, 
throughout the text he explores the concept of consciousness (though it 
is conscious acts that are his focus) in several ways to reach a necessary 
and basic understanding of universal consciousness. As ground for 
intentional experience, then, consciousness, a purely descriptive inter- 
nal analysis of things displayed before us, is at the root of phenomenologi- 
cal research. To talk of relations of things, their possible predicates and 
meanings, is always to imply conscious awareness (of the world) in a 
subjective framework of possibilities. Self-evident judgments do not 
coincide with the being of the assertion in that we experience this being- 
in-the-sense-of-truth but it is not expressed. 

Truth may be spoken of, Husserl points out, as coming to conscious- 
ness, in that itis apprehended and experienced. Yet truth is in conscious- 
ness as an Idea, with a relation to idealized being distinct from individu- 
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alized being. Husserl establishes the role of a pure logic in knowing. 
Logical laws refer to truth in its ideal unity, against the real multiplicity 
of things in appearances, but logical laws themselves have no meaning. 
Thus is consciousness linked to intuition in relation to truth and ideal 
being. Consciousness, though implicit, assumes a subordinate position to 
the role of Husserlian intuition. 

In this sense, consciousness and intuition have an analogue in the 
experience of truth. This is the critical first distinction of Husserlian 
consciousness.'* He understands the problem of consciousness as being 
connected to the objectification of moments of experience in conscious acts. 

In several examples, Husser] begins to analyze consciousness some- 
what but only in relation to inner perception and intentional objects. 
Intentional objects, he suggests, announce themselves to consciousness, 
while apparent objects can be confused in that their contents become the 
object as a sphere but also the properties of that sphere. Differences 
between a thing and its properties are ontological differences and 
therefore do not correspond to what is given in the phenomenological 
moment. Experienced contents of an object, when taken objectively, 
pose, for Husserl, fundamental questions about the nature and structure 
of consciousness: whether consciousness is unitary and in some manner 
knowable; whether it has partial contents and in this way we account for 
modes of consciousness; or whether consciousness unfolds itself in 
successive experiences in time or in simultaneous presence of the mind.” 
Husserl uses the Aristotelian analogy of rest as a special limiting case of 
motion to illustrate the principle of causality as a metaphor for the 
necessity of a priori connection (i.e., that rest is possible as a non- 
independent moment in motion). Husserl provides the context for 
imaginative consciousness, as follows: 


The proposition that each bit of space requires to be extended in all 
directions, or, as we should put it more precisely, requires the real 
possibility of being so extended and as far as the one infinite space goes, 
is aconsequence ofcertain causal laws, more precisely of certain natural 
laws. The fact that we freely extend spatial and temporal stretches in 
imagination, that we can put ourselves in imagination at each fancied 
boundary of space or time while ever new spaces and times emerge before 
our inward gaze—all this does not prove the relative “foundedness” of 
bits of space and time, and so does not prove space and time to be really 
infinite, nor even that they can really be so. This can only be proved by 
a law of causation which presupposes, and so requires, the possibility of 
being extended beyond any given boundary.* 


In Aristotle, existence is inseparable from being. Husserl’s view is 
that intuition of the whole gives a primal understanding of particular and 
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universal nature that is inseparable from it. Under such natural laws, 
it follows that we discern features, properties, contents and, in alimited 
sense, qualities through perhaps rational, but in any case conscious 
acts, while discernment of essences, in the Aristotelian sense, is the 
province of intuition. Logical analysis may describe the objectifying 
instance of consciousness and its relation to intuition, as a means of 
separating lived experience from the tangle of Aristotelian essence. 
However, the limits of logical laws ultimately bring Husserl closer to 
the Aristotelian view of substance. 

For our purpose here, I will add to this description of imaginative 
consciousness an outline of Husserl]’s explanation of consciousness in its 
phenomenological relation to the understanding of pure essences through 
individual intuitions of experience. 

Difficulties of phenomenological analysis cited by Husserl—the 
unnatural direction of intuition, necessity of reflection, consideration of 
actualities as certain ontic modalities, awkwardness in communicating 
an understanding of the analysis—pertain especially to phenonemological 
analysis of consciousness. The chief difficulty, that of self-evident being, 
will be addressed presently. 

Phenomenological analysis must begin with bringing identical con- 
cepts (thought-unities) of some form to consciousness. Such logical 
concepts necessarily arise out of intuition and become evident through a 
conscious act organizing the stream of awareness in experience. Con- 
scious acts define intentionality a posteriori but also give evidence of the 
primary descriptive characterization of consciousness gua consciousness. 
What is grasped by consciousness intuition brings before it. Direct 
apprehension of real objects is the putative result of intentionality.'® 

Objects of presentation are presentations to consciousness by means 
of intentional direction. It is the conscious act that establishes the 
objective correlate and formulates experience, whether or not such act is 
founded on other acts. 

Two additional elements are present in the progress from conscious 
act to experience: reflection and interpretation. By these functions of 
consciousness we apprehend appearance of a thing and objectify its 
presentation. A conscious act thus achieves an experienced unity in 
relation with form-giving categorial concepts arising from intuition. 

To this point I have used phenomenological reduction to clarify the 
function of consciousness as objective correlate and a means of understand- 
ingits prime nature. The ways in which we can know consciousness beyond 
this (i.e., at its deeper) level necessarily presuppose an intimate relation to 
intuition. Consciousness, it seems, relates a priori in the intuition, and 
understanding relies on this special sense in which consciousness of the 
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universal is present but in suspense, so as to engage true abstraction. Only 
by this relation do conscious acts bring things into the context of ideal 
unities (content) of meaning. Abstraction also provides a means for the 
other function of consciousness, namely as ground for experience in the 
unbounded range of objective reason. Consciousness must, then, in its 
phenomenological nature, have a flow, located in the concept of inner time- 
consciousness. Elements of object, sensation and act are differentiated 
from our absolute awareness and experience of them.”° 

Inseparable from phenomenological analysis is the ontological ques- 
tion of consciousness. We can examine this question by dividing it into 
three parts. First, if consciousness is necessary for conscious acts, and is 
the basis of categorial intuition of ideal objects, at what point do we know 
consciousness? Second, as manifest to inner perception, how is conscious- 
ness at the same time a generalization of abstraction and an examination 
of essentials that have been applied to objects present in simple percep- 
tion and simple intuition? Finally, phenomenology brackets metaphysics 
while exploring the relationship of lived-in experience to being, in a way 
that leads us to ask, whatis the peculiar ontology of this eidetic discipline? 

The uniqueness of the relationship between intentionality and 
consciousness is not like a relationship of physical objects but is of 
transcendent being; the point of consciousness is nothing more than the 
presentation of entities. To the Aristotelian position that things (contents 
of consciousness) must be located within the mind, Husserl counters that 
what we know, through conscious acts, is the object. 

Analogies that seek to relate objects of experience to consciousness 
are incomplete. Consciousness cannot be analogous to, but is present in, 
the perception of external objects through reflection and interpretation. 
If consciousness constitutes the very being of Erlebnisse, then conscious- 
ness is immanent and itself located in a region of being that would be 
named being qua consciousness. Intentionality puts us in touch, and, in 
this sense, correlates with the world. 

Other senses of consciousness could also be meaningful for philoso- 
phy, just as there are various senses of being. The final section considers 
how successive formulations of consciousness might flow out of, and be 
distinct from, the fundamental characterization that attributes existence 
to consciousness in being. 


lll. Experience and Memory 


Thus far in the phenomenological exploration of consciousness, 
descriptions of consciousness have extended beyond the idea of subjective 
experience. On this account, it remains to consider in what way essences 
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are applied to objects of experience. It is evident that we are conscious of 
what is apparent but something more. Intentional experience, as the 
means of connecting what is present to consciousness with universal 
consciousness, carries a limitation of insights into essence. Aristotelian 
definitions of whatness seem to address this limitation by suggesting that 
as we understand the attribute ofa thing, we know something that exists, 
which has been caused by substance so that the definition of that 
(universal) substance must be included in that (particular) attribute. This 
does not contradict our sense of the priority of knowledge—the degree of 
fullness of our knowing. Pre-theoretical descriptions of consciousness, 
then, must recognize the possibility that present experience, which 
includes being, is connected with some knowledge of essence, substance 
and idealized objects through memory. 

If phenomenology is the analytic description of intentionality in its a 
priori,”’ then a thing that appears before consciousness is that of the 
perfect givenness of a thing, through categorial intuition, as its being. 
Consciousness must somehow contrast the givenness of a thing with its 
ultimate ideal state to establish either self-evident unification of identity 
or conditions of coincidence, accident, and falsehood. 

Characterizations of consciousness directed to insights into essence 
turn on the notion of our temporal and historical being, and might be 
identified as Being that invites being. Consciousness is in this sense the 
transcendent aspect of being that allows the possibility ofa connectedness 
to Being in the present, that is to say, in present memory. 

A first instinct might be to address all parts of the ontological question 
together by answering the limitations of the phenomenological elucida- 
tion of knowledge, that defines intentionality as the means toward self- 
consciousness of experience, as ultimately grounded in a linkage of 
Aristotelian being with consciousness. The concept being, like all con- 
cepts, arises only when either actual or imaginary instances of the 
concept are set before us. No understanding of the concept of being is 
accessible to us without an instance of the concept. 

To assert that ontological being is known through categorial 
intuition follows the Aristotelian account of the relationship of primary 
and secondary substance. Nonetheless, some ontological difference 
between the contents of presentation and the contents of objects 
presented must also be knowable. Yet the suggestion that conscious- 
ness is identified with evident knowledge of idealities as objects is either 
logically incomplete or simply in error, for consciousness is required of 
evident knowledge, and must therefore be prior to it in both temporal 
and temporally unrestricted senses. 

The abstract character of the ontological question is critical in this 
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way: abstractive consciousness gives rise to the possibility of universal 
intuitions. Out of these, in turn, come the categories by which is meant 
simply, the primal concepts. 

Holding in suspense considerations of being, appearance of a thing, 
as phenomenal experience, is not the thing that seems to be before us. 
Rather, first is the instance of conscious connection and second is a 
belonging to the phenomenal world. Consider the manner in which this 
is treated by Aristotle. A central question for Aristotle, “necessary in 
knowing the truth,” is “whether unity and being are substances of things 
so that we may inquire what is that which is a being or one?” Aristotle 
recalls that Plato (and the Pythagoreans before him) believed neither 
being nor unity was some other thing “but that such is their very nature.” 
One, in substance, is One and Beingis Being. Whether “being” and “unity” 
have the same meaning Aristotle leaves undecided. However, neither 
unity (“belonging to”) nor being (“is”) is a predicate, either in itself or of 
some underlying subject.”* 

Of the many different senses of Aristotelian being, we can see one 
sense that seems fundamental: that being of consciousness and being of 
reality are inseparable but not continuously accessible. Furthermore, no 
thing experienced in a conscious act can ever be perceived in its 
completeness, owing to objective being in consciousness and the nature 
of consciousness as a flow. Being of consciousness and being of reality do 
not coincide and therefore there is no confirmatory act of self-evidence. 
Some being, however, seems to deliver being as predicative but this 
relational being is incomplete. We must then make it a concrete or fuller 
understanding, through memory. This allows us to form judgments. 

Principles on which consciousness rests extend beyond pure con- 
sciousness, self-contained. Since being of consciousness is dependent on 
conscious acts, objectivities are accorded their meaning out of intentional 
being. Implications of this view are nothing less than saying we carry out 
all acts through which the world is there for us. William James reflects 
a similar view of how we adopt categories to manage phenomena, and 
interpret how and why things happen the way they do. In one passage on 
filling out the conceptual order, James seems to combine, in an insightful 
way, the what of being with present experience: 


ne 


Out of time we cut “days” and “nights,” “summers” and “winters.” We say 
what each part of the sensible continuum is, and all these abstract whats 
are concepts. The intellectual life of man consists almost wholly in his 
substitution of a conceptual order for the perceptual order in which his 
experience originally comes.” 


Another view suggests there is an absolute and adequate conscious- 
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ness of present experience, a natural, nonphenomenological conscious- 
ness that “reaches beyond the immediately given to intend something 
that is absent and transcendent.”** Consciousness regarded as only 
present experience engages a view of reality free from ideas and 
judgments. However, consciousness as self-awareness must think there 
is something permanent within us—a permanence that endures through 
all perceived change. Consciousness necessarily places itself at the center 
(soul) of being that gives rise to what is named J: thinker of thoughts, 
knower of knowledge. 

Seizing on the notion of an absoluteness of consciousness, commen- 
tators have argued that phenomenology moves beyond its epistemologi- 
cal beginnings to attempt a full-fledged ontology. In the reductive 
method, one probably is safe in saying that a thing’s characteristic mode 
of being is its way of being experienced. 

Seeing, which defines the distance between a thing and us while 
intentionally grasping the thing in its appearance, must somehow be 
beyond that which is given in order for a thing to be as it is. We hold the 
concept of being even as we live in the experience of being, beyond what 
is given. Aristotelian being, held in consciousness, would then be defined 
as memory of all substance. 

Following our examination of Husserl’s investigations, other charac- 
terizations of consciousness may be philosophically relevant. Postmodern 
understandings of the relationship between being and consciousness 
have variously attempted to reduce consciousness to its simple part as 
subjective experience of being, or narrator of subjective events, or even the 
immediate region of being. A pre-theoretical sense of consciousness might 
now be added to these possibilities—that of interpreter of memory. 

To return to our metaphor of vision as inseparable from light even as 
it is our access to ideal unities, we immediately can see these as entirely 
different and yet the same. The horizon, itis said, isnothing save the limit 
of our sight. Horizons are set before us and, in the empirical realm, our 
vision stretches as far as light carries us. Yet we have, in our conscious- 
ness, a vision beyond the horizon that is given in its appearance, and we 
have an awareness of the distinctness of the two visions. 

At the heart of Husserl’s project is his ground for Being in excess of 
being given, sufficiently described as simply the primal phenomenon of 
experience. The notion that this defines a fundamentally non-metaphysi- 
cal ontology and, as such, prevents proper attention to the question of 
being, pulls us away from the center. In order for a thing to be truly a what 
and a this, itis fixed in consciousness by a prior understanding and memory 
of the universal. Categorial differences correspond to differences between 
the given of our experience and being that is intuited. In the certainty that 
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each of us is the subject of experience, we live through the real world we 
understand as a correlate for the act of consciousness. 
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The author gratefully acknowledges the helpful comments of Richard Cobb- 
Stevens and an anonymous reviewer. 
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1. Introduction 


Recent years have witnessed the reinstitution of the schooling of 
emotions—or to use the more fashionable jargon: emotional intelli- 
gence—on educational agendas. This is more than a historical coinci- 
dence: the cognitive theories of emotion, which have predominated 
emotion research among philosophers and psychologists for the last 
quarter of a century, consider the emotions essentially penetrable to 
reason. The emotions are seen as rational states that change with our 
beliefs, or as more irrational states which can still, in principle, be 
brought to consciousness to be reflected upon and, if necessary, defused. 
As a result, questions about emotional upbringing and schooling become 
educationally salient and pressing. 

The cognitive view harks back to an Aristotelian conception of the 
emotions as full-bodied virtues or vices, or at least as potential ingredi- 
ents in praiseworthy or blameworthy character traits. Clearly then, 
before asking which emotions should be cultivated and how, we need to 
ascertain which emotions are morally justified. The received wisdom, 
which will not be questioned here, is that an emotion is justified “if and 
only if the evoking object or situation warrants” it (de Sousa 1980, 133), 
which is, in turn, taken to mean “if and only if it has been rationally 
arrived at and is morally fitting in the given circumstances.” But how do 
we judge what is morally fitting in the given circumstances? If we are to 
make headway on a journey towards the moral justification of particular 
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emotions in particular contexts, we must not ignore Martha Nussbaum’s 
important warning that we cannot “say what role emotions should play 
in morality [...] without defending an overall normative view” (Nussbaum 
1993b, ch. 1). In other words, we need—as a prelude to any subsequent 
educational considerations—to look for a moral theory that not only gives 
us satisfactory answers about what to do or not to do (in the ordinary 
sense) in our everyday dealings with other people, but also what emotions 
to feel (and then in what proportion) or not to feel. 

The aim of the present essay is to explore whether liberalism, the 
reigning moral and political ideology in modern Western democracies, 
constitutes the theory we are looking for here. Does liberalism provide 
satisfactory guidance on the moral justification of the emotions? This 
question will lead me not only to consider liberalism itself but also 
postmodernism as its “lunatic fringe,” and Aristotelian naturalism as a 
formidable alternative to both liberalism and postmodernism. To antici- 
pate a bit, my answer will be that liberalism does not, whereas Aristote- 
lian naturalism does, provide a sound moral basis for the practice of 
emotional schooling. 


2. Liberalism and the Good Life 


Liberalism purports to be a deontological moral theory: one which 
defines “the good” in terms of “the right.” The most widely discussed 
attempt in recent years to give liberalism a firm deontological footing is 
that of John Rawls’ theory of justice (Rawls 1973). Given the prodigious 
attention paid to this theory in philosophical, political, and even educa- 
tional circles, I assume that the reader has some familiarity with it. To 
rehearse briefly, Rawls defines a morally and politically well-ordered 
society as a scheme of cooperation for reciprocal advantage regulated by 
principles chosen by rational persons under “a veil of ignorance” (that is, 
not knowing beforehand what position they will occupy in the society). 
Because of their lack of information in this initial position, rational 
choosers will, for instance, opt for a principle of distribution enjoining 
that primary goods be distributed equally unless any inequalities are to 
the advantage of the least favored. More generally speaking, the sup- 
posed fairness of the initial position yields deontological moral principles 
in the sense that they will appeal to all rational persons irrespective of 
their (diverse) substantive conceptions of the good life; the right remains 
firmly prior to the good. 

So-called communitarians have loudly criticized Rawls’ conception of 
the self of rational choice, as disembodied (alienated from its material 
constitutive ends) and disembedded (not rooted in any real society, 
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lacking in “social personhood”), and see his theory as little but the 
topmost froth of Kantian rationalism and the last dregs of value subjec- 
tivism gulped down together (e.g., Sandel 1982). Two other kinds of 
objections to Rawls’ theory and the liberal enterprise in general are, 
however, more pertinent to our present purposes, concerning firstly the 
thinness of its conception of primary goods, and secondly its proneness to 
a vertiginous slide into a much more severe form of relativism—both of 
which have serious implications for our understanding of emotions and 
their cultivation. 

To start with the first point, liberals do rely on a certain notion of 
goodness, but since this assumption must not, as Rawls stresses, 
“jeopardize the prior place of the concept of right,” the theory of primary 
goods is “restricted to the bare essentials.” Such a “thin” theory only 
embraces those goods which rational individuals, whatever else they 
want, will desire as prerequisites for carrying our their chosen plans of 
life. They will prefer a wider to a narrower liberty, a greater than a 
smaller share of wealth and income, and to have secure bases of self- 
respect (Rawls 1973, 396). Ifthis list is substantially added to, liberals fear 
that the all-important ideals of pluralism and multiculturalism will be 
undermined: individuals (perhaps coming from different cultural back- 
grounds) will no longer be free to follow their own conceptions of the good 
life, although each conception may be as warranted as anybody else’s. 
Since radically different “life plans” can be equally valid, the state must 
remain neutral about the value placed on different goods or ways of living, 
apart from the “bare essentials” mentioned above. Not only must the 
state resist forcing people into allegedly “good” activities; is must not even 
subsidize such activities or publicly advertise their merits. The chief 
liberal character ideal is that of autonomy; liberal moral and political 
philosophy is all about laying down “procedural rules” and “prerequisites” 
for the game to be played while the contents of the game itself are left open 
for the autonomous participants to decide. Any complaints about the 
thinness of this liberal conception are immediately written off as meddle- 
some, paternalistic, and authoritarian. 

When applied to educational settings, liberals tend to tip-toe around 
controversial issues. On the one hand, they will, at least in their more 
earthbound moments, accept that education, be it moral education or 
that of the traditional school disciplines, must aim at making students 
good citizens and help them to function both as natural and social beings. 
On the other hand, they will deny that this requirement entails instilling 
in students any substantive conception of the good life. At times, liberals 
seem to be at a complete loss about what should be taught in schools, 
apart from the “three Rs” and other bare basics; at any rate, whatever is 
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taught must be conducive to the students’ ability to choose without telling 
them what to choose (Gutmann, 1982). It is no coincidence how many 
contemporary writers on moral education claim to have come upon 
against a brick wall of “teacher neutrality” on moral issues (e.g., Sichel 
1988, 50), sometimes verging on the excesses of “political correctness.” 
Teachers, bred in the liberal tradition, tell us that instead of transmitting 
specific values or moral beliefs, they take care to respect students’ diverse 
beliefs and emotions, and not to offend those of opposing convictions or 
characters. They will thus avoid discouraging any emotional traits except 
those clearly inimical to a liberal frame of mind. To be sure, they will not 
be violating any liberal principle by nourishing students’ compassion (as 
long as they are not too specific about what to feel compassionate about) 
or dispelling irrational fear, but much further emotional schooling will 
not appear proper. To questions about the moral justifiability of specific 
emotions such as pridefulness or jealousy,’ a consistent liberal will have 
to answer: “Well, the justifiability of pridefulness depends on whether you 
have opted for the life of an ascetic hermit or an ambitious entrepreneur, 
and the justifiability of jealousy on the theory you happen to endorse 
about deserts, in professional jealousy, and, in the case of sexual jealousy, 
about the value of commitment in loving relationships.” 

Perhaps these are all the answers that we can ask for. Perhaps we 
need to quarantine substantive considerations about the value of particu- 
lar emotions in particular settings from our “thin” moral discourse. But 
perhaps also we do not. Before exploring a “thick” Aristotelian alternative 
to the “thinness” of liberalism, however, some doubts may be raised about 
liberals’ ability to keep the thin thread of liberal goodness unbroken in 
their own hands, that is prevent it from being dissolved in the ultimate 
thinness of a postmodern void. 

Notice that however pluralist and multicultural the liberal concep- 
tion of the good life is, it distinguishes itself clearly from a more radically- 
relativized postmodern multiculturalism or “politics of difference” (Tay- 
lor 1994). The liberal freedom to choose different ways of life is in the end 
anchored in an acknowledgement of the primary goods (however thin), 
the acceptance of the primary humanistic moral principles of freedom and 
fairness, and the Enlightenment conception of reason, truth, and 
personhood. These are unquestioned presuppositions supplying the 
background and basis for all the subsequent procedural rules: we want to 
live in peace and pursue our own interests, and we are able to understand 
other people, however different their specific interests are from ours, and 
their respective concerns with peace and freedom. But why, would a 
postmodernist ask, should a fundamentalist Muslim, for instance, accept 
these presuppositions?? Given the communitarian critique of Rawls’ 
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original choice position, what if anything remains of the “bare essentials” 
which are taken for granted in liberal theories? Why not reject humanism 
and the Enlightenment aspirations altogether? 

To complicate matters, Rawls himself has in subsequent works 
denied that his intention in A Theory of Justice was to formulate more 
than a conception of justice for “us” in Western liberal democracies, 
refining principles which we already more or less share: “Whether justice 
as fairness can be extended to a general political conception for different 
kinds of societies existing under different historical and social conditions, 
or whether it can be extended to a general moral conception, or a 
significant part thereof, are altogether separate questions. I avoid 
prejudging these larger questions one way or another,” the “new” Rawls 
says (1985, 225). Even more recently, Rawls has described an interna- 
tional “law of peoples” derived in a way similar to his original theory of 
justice (Rawls 1993). While such a law will exclude certain belligerent, 
tyrannical “outlaw regimes’, it will include, in addition to Western liberal 
democracies, other “well-ordered” but non-liberal “hierarchical” societ- 
ies, that is societies which guarantee its citizens some basic human 
rights, such as freedom from slavery and forced labor—but not necessar- 
ily the freedom to vote or freedom of thought and expression, ramming 
down their throats instead some comprehensive, authoritarian doctrine. 
As long as they remain peaceful and do not threaten to attack other 
states, those should not be criticized in international forums; for what 
privileged access do we, Western liberals, after all have to scientific and 
moral truth? Rawls seems to be singularly blind to worries that within the 
well-ordered hierarchical societies there might be dissidents and minor- 
ity groups who consider themselves oppressed by the official state 
doctrine, and that the children brought up in these societies perhaps 
deserve something better than being made subject to one-track state 
indoctrination (Tan 1998; see also van der Ploeg 1998). 

I am not saying that Rawls has turned into, or that he always was, a 
postmodern pluralist; he still believes that the original position places 
universally formal demands on the process of political or moral justifica- 
tion, at least for those who concern themselves with fairness: an 
essentially anti-postmodernist claim. However, the development of 
Rawls’ thought helps to enlighten the way in which a thin liberal doctrine 
is likely to slip and slide into increasing thinness. We have already seen 
how threadbare the advice is that a traditional liberal can give us about 
the justifiability of particular emotions, and hence about emotional 
upbringing. The direction in which Rawls’ political thought has headed 
gives us clues about the inevitability of further slippage. One may 
wonder, given the inherent relativism of Rawlsian methodology of 
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“reflective equilibrium” (Kristj4nsson 1996a, ch. 7) and the liberal 
rejection of a common human nature, where a consistent liberal can 
reasonably halt the slippage and say: “no more, no more.” 


3. An Aristotelian Alternative 


The starting point for an alternative to liberalism is the question: 
“Why, if you accept any universal values at all, do you not go for a much 
thicker conception of the good life?” Martha Nussbaum has in recent 
years, in a series of interrelated and interconnected essays (1988; 1990; 
1992; 1993a; 1995), suggested an Aristotelian alternative, arguing that 
Rawls’ pessimism about the possibility of a universal agreement on 
values, going beyond the humanist presuppositions and the thin concep- 
tion of the primary goods, is “both unjustified and dangerous” (Nussbaum 
1990, 207). Forswearing the liberal solution for a kind of fundamentalist 
Aristotelianism does not lead her to embrace Aristotle’s well-known 
racial and sexual prejudices (about slaves’ natural lack of practical 
reason, women’s lack of authority in governing their own lives, etc.), or 
to endorse his more parochial educational concerns (such as his emphasis 
on the need for stringent physical education). Indeed, Nussbaum and 
most others who have tried to reintroduce Aristotelianism into the 
moral, political, and educational arena take it for granted that it is 
possible to separate the wheat from the chaffin Aristotle’s teaching: that 
his “inessential” empirical blunders of application can be eradicated while 
his “essential” theory and principles remain intact (Wallach 1992). 

The basic idea behind Nussbaum’s version of Aristotelianism is that 
we can construct an objective, universal conception of human nature 
without invoking Aristotle’s (or for that matter any controversial) 
“metaphysical biology.” What we need is simply a conception derived from 
the “human experience of life and value”: the shared ideas enshrined in 
the self-understandings of the “many and the wise” (Nussbaum 1988, 
177). The notion of the arete (the proper function or excellence) of human 
beings must be derived from the way in which such beings think, act and 
feel when they function well and successfully, just as the arete of man qua 
musician must be observed from the manner in which he plays well. For 
Aristotle, signs of the excellence of human beings are—to cite the words 
of the renowned Icelandic poet Stephan G. Stephansson—the “unerring 
thought” of theoretical wisdom, the “artful hand” of practical expertise, 
and the “true and proper” heart of moral virtue. But how do we ascertain 
that these excellences are characteristically human? The answer is: by 
exploring the evaluative, narrative beliefs of people at different times and 
places about what it means to be human, as opposed to being a beast or 
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a god. To find out what our nature is “seems to be one and the same thing 
as to find out what we deeply believe to be most important and 
indispensible” (Nussbaum 1995, 106). Here, an understanding of the 
emotions occupies a central role, for... 


inthe myths and stories that are central to most cultures, the notion of the 
human being and the human life assumes a special salience, mapping the 
domains of fellow feeling as it maps specificemotions within that domain. 
[...] depictions of interaction between local and distant people rarely 
portrait the distant as simply monsters: they are shown to have needs and 
aims similar to one’s own, and it is this that makes them intelligible and 
candidates for story-telling, though in many ways their concrete beliefs 
and practices may differ. Stories of ogres and monsters, by contrast, and 
contrasting stories ofneedless divinities, map the boundary ofthe human 
from the other side, showing the salience of certain elements in a human 
life by showing how weird and unrecognizable a way of life looks without 
them. [...] The child learns that humans have both cultural and individual 
differences in character and way of life, and that these differences are 
frequently correlated with emotional differences. But she learns as well 
the sameness expressed in and through the differences, as a sameness 
without which its own activities ofidentification and empathy would come 
to nothing. (Nussbaum 1993b, ch. 5) 


The conception of human beings and their good which emerges from 
Nussbaum’s analysis is one which she terms a “thick vague conception” 
(Nussbaum 1990, 205); “thick” as opposed to the liberal “thin” conception 
in that itincludes a much wider measure of essentially human character- 
istics; “vague” in that it admits of various manifestations since there can 
be many different ways to lead a good human life. In spite of its openness, 
what stands out in Nussbaum’s account is her objectivism about human 
nature, resting on empirical transcultural comparisons, similar to those 
performed acentury ago by the poet Stephansson. Stephansson’s “hunch” 
that every nation comprises persons “with a similar mind, a similar 
heart” was strengthened no end in the international hotchpotch of 
nineteenth-century Canada where he lived most of his life. His realiza- 
tion was that we all share acommon human core, although some nations 
may be “separated by such a distant mother tongue and fatherland that 
no ferry has ever been known to pass between them” (Kristjansson 1997). 
The simple observation that the same “yearnings” and “thoughts” 
characterize people in different societies at different times, people 
sharing “eyes of the same ilk”, is the mainstay of the evaluative naturalist 
objectivism under scrutiny here, as distinct from a metaphysical and/or 
biological objectivism. 

For the pumpkin of casual observations and anecdotal evidence to 
turn into a coach, we need to scrutinize more deeply the essence of our 
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common humanity. To return to Nussbaum, she delineates two different 
sorts of universal human capabilities: internal (“I-capabilities”) and 
external (“E-capabilities”) (Nussbaum 1988, sec. V; 1990, 228). The 
internal ones are conditions of the person that make him qualified to 
choose the various valued functions. Parts of these conditions are inborn 
but most of them are trained through education: the mental precondi- 
tions of autonomous choice, the moral character-base which enables us 
to deliberate and act or feel correctly, the bodily capabilities which must 
be in place for us to be able to function properly in the world. However, 
I-capabilities may be present and still lack circumstances for their 
activation. So E-capabilities encompass both the internal ones and the 
external material and social conditions that make available to the 
individual the option of each valued function. From the commonness of 
human capabilities and conditions (our mortality, our bodily functions, 
our capacity for pleasure and pain, our cognitive abilities, our early infant 
development, our humor and play, etc.) Nussbaum then derives a list of 
basic human functions to be promoted through educational and political 
measures (Nussbaum 1992). 

The political implications of Nussbaum’s Aristotelianism are far- 
reaching.’ Instead of state neutrality on major issues, the job of the state’s 
governing bodies becomes “broad and deep” (Nussbaum 1990, 214). For 
judgments about how a country is doing, and how well its government is 
performing, will depend to a great extent on how its citizens are (made) 
able to function in the central human ways (Nussbaum 1992, 229). The 
chief aim of the state thus becomes that of the distribution to individuals 
of the conditions in which a good human life can be chosen and lived; to 
move each and every one of them across a threshold of capability into 
circumstances of informed, autonomous choice and the actualization of 
that which has been chosen (Nussbaum 1988, 145; 1990, 203). These 
political implications—culminating in the “fascinating convergence” that 
Nussbaum envisions between Aristotle’s ideals and the policies of 
modern Scandinavian social democracies (Nussbaum 1990, 240ff)—are 
largely outside the province of the present study. However, what is 
relevant here is her insistence that an Aristotelian thick theory of the good 
will require the state to take a firm stand on many educational and cultural 
issues eschewed by liberal authorities. It will, for instance, have to support 
educational programs aimed at fostering the basic human capabilities, and 
it must make sure that the content of these programs is conducive to 
human flourishing, including “the good functioning of the imagination and 
emotions” (Nussbaum 1990, 230). Questions such as “is proper jealousy 
part of a potentially good human life?” (Kristj4nsson 1996b) or “is 
pridefulness likely to contribute more to human flourishing than humil- 
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ity?” reemerge as intelligible and salient, which they hardly are for a 
consistent liberal. And if the answer to one or both of them is “yes,” then 
something had better be done about it in the home and the school. 

However, in shunning one kind of vice, Nussbaum is careful not to 
run to the other extreme. Her Aristotelian conception of the human good 
is “vague” as well as “thick,” that is it allows for considerable latitude 
concerning the actualization of the major human capabilities. The 
constitutive circumstances of human life, while broadly shared, can be 
realized in different ways in different societies and among different 
individuals, allowing for “contextual particularity” and a variety of talents 
and tastes (Nussbaum 1990, 217; 234ff).* The “thick vague conception” is 
not paternalistic, for paternalism is counter-productive; it is not absolut- 
ist, for there are usually many good ways to reach the same destination, 
and it is not holistic in that it accepts the specificity of individual needs 
and interests. In the end, the ways of life of the ascetic hermit and the 
ambitious entrepreneur can be equally sound, just as the liberal holds; 
however, not simply, a Ja liberalism, because they have been chosen as 
ways of life, but rather because they happen to be equally fruitful 
realizations of the same basic capabilities. 

One might be tempted to bring this essay to an early end by saying 
that, given that its focus is on emotions and given that Aristotelianism 
yields a much morally richer account of emotions than does Rawlsianism, 
we should simply opt for the former and carry on from there. However, 
such a maneuver would beg too many important questions, and also 
obscure the way in which the choice at present is not really (or at least 
notonly) that between Aristotle and Rawls, but rather between “Aristotle 
and Nietzsche”—or shall we say between a broadly Aristotelian natural- 
ism and aradically relativistic postmodernism. I have already suggested 
that liberal pluralism may, given its own premises, be prone to slide into 
amore relativistic form. Many thinkers, especially in Continental Europe 
but also from the ranks of traditional Anglo-American philosophy, have 
taken the plunge into postmodernism, either directly or via the liberal 
route (e.g., Rorty 1983). Something needs to be said here about 
postmodernism as a “moral theory,” or if you like, “anti-theory,” espe- 
cially in so far as it relates to human emotions. 


4. Postmodern “intensities” 


A vast array of motley, and sometimes conflicting, ideas tends to be 
accumulated under the rubric of “postmodernism.” However, some basic 
(mainly epistemological) tenets tend to unite them. To give a brief list: 
thoughts and intentions are merely word-like and have no intrinsic 
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connection to a sense or a referent. They are simply a flux of text without 
a fixed foundation. There is no privileged point, such as the speaker’s 
intention or a contact with external reality, that confers significance on 
such a text. Hence, no perspective at looking at the world is better than 
any other. Instead of objectivity, which is a howler, comes (at best) 
solidarity within our own language group: ourown culture or sub-culture. 
There exists no truth, only convention. “Justification” is a sociological, 
not a logical, concept. Science is no better than other systems, for 
instance those of magic or fantasy. Indeed, there is no common philoso- 
phy and science, only philosophies and sciences. Traditional science and 
philosophy, including logic, must jettison their grandiose claims and view 
themselves more modestly as just another set of narratives. There is no 
unitary privileged history either, only different histories. Basically, 
postmodernism signals the “end of history,” the end in the belief of 
overcoming and learning from the past and the present in pursuit of the 
new. All things considered, our lives and the whole universe are but 
pieces of fiction. There is no autonomous individual, no common human 
nature. All social relationships are fundamentally relationships of power 
with no freedom residing anywhere. The post-Enlightenment, humanist, 
and modernist ideals of knowledge, progress and inter-human under- 
standing are but illusory “grand narratives” which must be given up like 
all other grand narratives (including the Marxist and liberal ones) as at 
best futile, at worst as recipes for barbaric excesses when people attempt 
to put their ideals into practice. Acknowledging all of this then leads to 
skepticism (Derrida), Stoicism (Lyotard, Lacan, Foucault), hedonism 
(Barthes), or cynicism/nihilism (Rorty, Baudrillard).® 

Few serious attempts have been made to systematize these scattered 
visions of gloom and doom into a doctrinal body or to bring out their 
relevance for the life, morality, and emotions of individuals. The most 
successful one is perhaps an early attempt by Fredric Jameson (1991; first 
publ. in 1984) to highlight the difference between postmodernism and 
modernism via contrasting conceptual pairs, including: 


Modernism: Postmodernism: 
Depth Depthlessness 
Historicity Lack of historicity 
Expressive emotions “Intensities” 
Dualism of inside and outside Monism 

Alienation Fragmentation 
Individuality Loss of individuality 


Jameson fleshes out the nature of the first three of these dichotomies 
through a comparison of two paintings: Vincent Van Gogh’s representa- 
tion of peasant shoes in A Pair of Boots, and Andy Warhol’s Diamond Dust 
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Shoes. Although the first painting has been interpreted in various ways, 
the different readings share a common hermeneutical core: its objectal 
form is taken as a clue for some vaster reality which replaces it as its 
ultimate truth. By contrast, in the case of Warhol’s painting, we simply 
have a random collection of dead objects hanging together on the canvas 
like turnips, objects which do not admit of any deeper interpretation than 
merely being there. In other words, depth has been replaced by superfi- 
ciality: by surface or multiple surfaces. This goes hand in hand with the 
second characteristic of postmodernism: loss of historicity or context, 
both as far as object world itself is concerned, which has become a set of 
texts, and the coherence of each individual’s life (see the fifth dichotomy), 
as postmodernism abandons all sense of historical continuity and indi- 
vidual unity. With the reduction of experience to a series of unrelated 
presents, a third feature of postmodern culture emerges as the “waning of 
affect”: emotions such as anger, pride, jealousy, or fear, which presuppose 
some cognitive content and thus the underlying self-identity of the person, 
are replaced by “intensities.” These are free-floating and impersonal 
instances of euphoria, which seem to amount to some kind of orgasmic, 
hallucinogenic feels. “Jouissance” is the French term for it, about which 
Barthes and other postmodernists have written at length and contrasted 
with “pleasure”; the latter being reserved for the lower enjoyment of the 
rabble while “jouissance” signifies the special euphoric pleasure of texts— 
or of the realization that everything is a text—for the enlightened. 

This brings us to the fourth feature of postmodernism on which 
Jameson sheds light, and that appears to me to underscore the first three: 
the rejection of the whole traditional philosophical metaphysics of inside 
and outside. Thus, all the common dualisms of essence versus appear- 
ance, latent versus manifest, authenticity versus inauthenticity, and 
signifier versus a fixed signified object are done away with. Instead we are 
offered a monistic system (or anti-system) of life qua text, practice, or 
play. Fifth, the much-cherished modernist concept of alienation also goes 
down the drain, for alienation and its sister expressions of anxiety and 
isolation, as depicted for example in Edward Munch’s The Scream, 
presuppose a true self from which a person’s less authentic self can 
become alienated, and where “liberation” refers to a reunification of the 
two. However, if no such true self exists—the Cartesian “I,” implying a 
self capable of intentional, transparent communication and unmediated 
action, being rejected—we are left with a fragmented self where schizo- 
phrenia displaces anxiety and where liberation is exposed as an illusion. 
The sixth dichotomy is little but an implication of the others: “the death 
of the subject,” the loss of individuality and authorship, is a natural 
consequence of psychological fragmentation. 
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Since Jameson wrote his piece, there has been a major shift in 
“mainstream” postmodernism from an uncritical and playful stance to 
critical postmodernism, the latter commonly being referred to as “politics 
of difference” or “critical regionalism.” While both uncritical and critical 
postmodernism contextualize and pluralize, rejecting the monolithic and 
homogeneous in the name of diversity, the critical version claims that to 
the extent that the world makes any sense at all, it is at the local level 
where the limited scale makes some kind of mutual understanding 
possible. Instead of reveling in eclecticism, one thus sees in critical 
postmodernism the opposite reaction: the abandonment of placelessness 
and fragmentation through the search for personal and collective iden- 
tity: place-identity, group identity.’C. West(1993) talks about anew kind 
of cultural worker in the making, associated with the new politics of 
difference which is supposed to empower oppressed groups and individu- 
als. Localism (or parochialism), nationalism, and even religious funda- 
mentalism are suddenly the postmodern words of the day. 

Criticisms of postmodernism are legion. Many focus on its logical 
inconsistencies. The “boomerang-effect” of radical moral or epistemologi- 
cal relativism has been discussed since the days of Socrates: ifeverything 
is relative, then the statement that everything is relative is also relative. 
This purportedly hits at postmodern relativists who seem to be saying 
that it is always morally wrong to say that something is always morally 
wrong. However, modern-day relativists have devised various ways in 
which to formulate their views while avoiding such inconsistencies. 
Moreover, postmodernists are particularly immune to these criticisms 
since they revel in paradoxes and reject “(phallo)logocentrism”: the 
(male) Western obsession with logic. What might give them more cause 
for concern is the moral paradox between intention and outcome entailed 
by the postmodernist project (Harvey 1990, esp. 116-17). Postmodernists 
claim,no doubt honestly, that they want to uphold the interests of minority 
groups (women, ethnic and racial minorities, colonized peoples, etc.). 
However, their “theory” in fact contributes to the increasing ghettoization 
and disempowerment of these groups through its fetishisms oflocality and 
social grouping. More precisely, while emphasizing the authenticity of 
“different voices,” postmodernism paradoxically shuts them off from access 
to more universal sources of power by ghettoizing them within the opaque 
specificities of their own language-games. Instead of becoming active 
participants on the world stage, minorities continue to be marginalized. 
One could even go further and say that postmodernism not only sidelines 
such groups but can, at worst, lead to racism, as the first step to racism is 
always the emphasis on cultural difference and inaccessibility rather than 
kinship and mutual understanding. 
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A similar observation, and one highly relevant to our present 
concerns, is that postmodernists “cheat,” as Nussbaum puts it, when 
they commend their view to us on the grounds of compassion, saying 
that it will help the situation of the excluded and oppressed. For to 
experience compassion—that painful emotion felt towards the pain or 
suffering of other people—one must be able to identify with their pain; 
that is, one must be able to understand them as similar enough to us to 
count as potential fellow-sufferers. In other words, compassion requires 
that very beliefin acommon humanity which postmodernism abandons 
(Nussbaum 1992, 237ff). 

I would go even further than Nussbaum by saying that postmodernists’ 
view of emotions not only contradicts their moral teachings, but that it 
renders the emotions themselves, our own as well as those of others, 
unintelligible. Recall that for postmodernists no true self exists; the 
Cartesian “sum” of “cogito ergo sum” is rejected and life defined as a series 
of unrelated presents. But then it becomes a paradox how even the 
limited scale, local group-identity sought after in critical postmodernism 
can be achieved: if there is even no affinity between “me” now and “me” 
at the next moment, how can there be any affinity between me and those 
belonging to my closest group/culture? How can one how! with one’s own 
fellow wolves if there is nothing to refer to as “oneself”? Moreover, ifthere 
is no “sum,” there is presumably no “cogito” either (no consistent 
thought), for a precondition of such a thought seems to be that there 
exists an “I” at least stable enough to work out the thought from its 
premises to its conclusion. We thus see the postmodernist “waning of 
affect,” the replacement of ordinary emotions with “intensities,” is much 
more than a simple factual description of the “postmodern situation”; it 
is a logical consequence of the basic tenets of postmodernism itself. For 
these tenets do not allow for the existence of any permanent cognitions 
or concerns out of which emotions could be formed. 

Tellingly, postmodernists tend to be obsessed with the body and its 
“languages”, witness hundreds of recent books and artistic exhibitions 
exploring that theme. After the person’s self and its emotions have been 
disposed of, the only irreducible in the postmodernist scheme of things 
becomes the body: as the “site” at which all the diverse forms of power and 
oppression are ultimately registered. Since there is no significant conflict 
left between beliefs, drives, or emotions, what remains is only the tension 
between (socially constructed) bodies and those social constraints which 
cut against them. What an anti-climax to the history of philosophical 
thought which has traditionally considered the stable mental “form” of 
the person to confer identity and permanence on the essentially unstable 
“matter” out of which the person is made! 
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It is psychologically and historically (ifless philosophically) interest- 
ing to speculate about the origin and the fascination of postmodernism. 
Ellen Dissanayake (1992) ascribes it to the hyper-literacy (involuted self- 
consciousness) and “scriptocentrism” of a literate mentality which, being 
disembedded from nature and genuine human experiences, seeks refuge 
in ivory towers where texts rather than people matter. Other ad hoc 
explanations, such as postmodernists’ radical disillusionment with Marx- 
ist and other utopian solutions to the world’s problems, may be even 
closer at hand. Nevertheless, to avoid the historical fallacy, one should 
try to argue philosophically with postmodernists; ask them, for instance, 
whether they have considered the variety of expressions in our language(s) 
with the terms “good” and “bad” where some locutions may easily admit 
ofa relativistic understanding (“porridge tastes good,” “jazz sounds bad”) 
while others do not (“it is bad for children to be sexually molested,” 
“Schadenfreude is a bad emotion”). Should such a conversation break 
down, as it probably will, I must appeal to the reader by telling a simple 
story. When I first went to Britain to study, next to me in my hall of 
residence there lived a young man from an underdeveloped country. He 
had never been exposed to Western culture before, and many of his ideas 
and attitudes seemed to me to be outlandish and bizarre. It was all too easy 
tojump tothe conclusion that inter-human understanding between us was 
impossible. However, a couple of months later, when he fell in love with 
a girl in the same hall, he started to behave in exactly in the same way as 
I would have. The subtle advances, the fear of rejection, the jealousy upon 
seeing the girl shower “undue” attention upon athird party: it was all there. 
The point of this story is simple: if one believes, as seems to be the most 
natural thing to do, that my neighbor was in love, that he experienced 
Jealousy and (more generally) that I could understand what was going on 
in his mind, one cannot endorse postmodernism which renders such 
emotions unintelligible and such understanding impossible. 


5. Concluding Remarks 


To retrace our steps: liberalism does make sense of our emotions but 
only to a limited extent since it fails to take seriously our commonality, 
reducing it to people’s barest common concern with external goods, 
liberty and self-esteem. Hence, the advice it can give us about emotional 
justification is too threadbare to provide guidance regarding many of our 
most intimate and personal experiences, or to aid us much in the 
emotional upbringing of our children and pupils. Even more seriously, 
since the idea of essential humanness has been abandoned, the very 
foundations of liberal morality crack and tilt. In this the postmodernists 
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do have a point: if we accept the thrust of the trenchant communitarian 
critique of Rawls’ original choosers as lacking in personhood, little if 
anything seems to be necessarily settled under the sun of a liberal 
universe. We will have to rely, instead, on a consensus among real 
persons regarding basic liberal values, but the problem is that no such 
value is basic enough to be immune from rejection by fundamentalists 
and fanatics. Consequently, liberalism seems doomed to collapse into a 
form of radical relativism: the postmodernist dream comes true. In this 
sense, postmodernism may best be understood as the lunatic fringe of 
liberalism itself. However, postmodernism yields a disintegrated self, 
incapable of emotion. As long as the postmodernist does not “cheat,” his 
life becomes one of, at best, detached amusement, at worst, suicidal 
despair. So while the liberal course merely presents us with an unreal, 
uprooted self and an impoverished account of emotion, postmodernism 
brings this course to its logical conclusion of emotional unintelligibility. 
If we believe that some sense can be made of our lives at all, or simply— 
to take the most specific of examples—that both I and my student 
neighbor mentioned above could have experienced the same kind of 
jealousy in similar situations, then nothing short of a rejection of 
postmodernism is called for. Moreover, by implication, liberalism which 
ultimately entails postmodernism will also fall by the wayside. 

As an antidote to the reigning deontological theory of the day and its 
“lunatic fringe,” I have presented Nussbaum’s Aristotelianism, rooted in 
Aristotle’s basic observation that “in our travels we can see how every 
human being is akin and beloved to a human being” (Aristotle 1985, 208 
{1155a]). This affinity and affiliation reveal themselves in our “grounding 
experiences”, those spheres of experience which figure in more or less 
any human life and give sense to the inter-human virtues and emotions. 
For an Aristotelian, the famous Kohlbergian claim (1971, 227) that every 
culture has its “own bag” of virtues and emotions® blatantly ignores the 
amount of attunement, recognition, and overlap that actually obtains 
across cultures (Nussbaum 1993a).° This is not the place to go deeper into 
the issue of moral objectivity. However, it is clear that if we aim to say 
something substantial and important about the justification of particular 
emotions, our springboard must be naturalist in the broad Aristotelian 
sense rather than liberal or postmodernist. 

As a final note, let me mention the common complaint that Nussbaum’s 
(or for that matter any kind of) Aristotelian naturalism is conservative. 
Politically speaking, at least, this seems to be a most curious claim: is 
social democratic theory more politically conservative than liberalism? It 
is of course true that Nussbaum takes her cue from ideas which are “out 
of the ark” historically speaking, namely 2300 years old, but “old” is surely 
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not the same as “conservative.” If “conservative” is taken to mean, in line 
with an ordinary way of speaking, “supportive of the status quo,” “aiming 
at the stability or reinforcement of existing categories,” then Nussbaum’s 
Aristotle is anything but conservative, while “critical postmodernism” is 
the very acme of conservatism. Indeed, in the field of morality and 
emotions, Aristotelian naturalism suggests a radical departure from 
existing practices of traditional liberal education, by condoning a much 
deeper and richer program of character formation than does liberalist, 
not to mention postmodernist, pluralism. If Nussbaum and the present 
essay are on the right track, we should not shy away from questions about 
the justification of emotions such as pridefulness and jealousy, nor from 
making practical use of the answers in the home and the classroom 
through emotional guidance and coaching. 


Notes 


1. I happen to be specifically interested in those two emotions as I am in the 
process of writing a book about them. See also Kristj4nsson (1996b; 1998). 

2. McDonough (1994) touches upon this problem in the context of moral education 
(pp. 99-100), but the liberal solution he sketches there is unconvincing, at 
least as a “liberal” solution. 

3. lleave it an open question here to what extent Nussbaum’s “Aristotelian social 
democratic” policies reflect the views of the historical Aristotle and to what 
extent they rely on conjectures about how Aristotle would have argued had 
he lived in the present age. For our purposes, Nussbaum’s views are interest- 
ing for the alternative they presents to liberalism rather than as pieces of 
Aristotelian scholarship. 

4. However, in a surprising and somewhat disappointing twist, Nussbaum now 
seems to want to aim at an even further reconciliation with basic liberal 
tenets, by saying that she has recently come to understand “the list of basic 
human capabilities as the core of a specifically political form of liberalism, 
in the Rawlsian sense” (1998, 284). 

5. This was MacIntyre’s challenging formulation in his influential After Virtue 
(1981). I basically agree that the choice is between Aristotle and Nietzsche, 
but MacIntyre’s “Nietzsche” that is, for I think that the real Nietzsche was 
much more of an educational moralist than MacIntyre realizes (Kristj4nsson 
1998, 15). 

6. This “list” of basic postmodern tenets draws mainly on Hebdige (1988) and 
Rorty (1989). 

7. This change is also reflected in the development of postmodern art from the 
“uncritical” pastiche art of the 1960s till the 1980s to the establishment of 
a new “critical/affirmative” (esp. feminist) art culture from the 1980s 
onwards, which allegedly aims at opening up new discursive spaces and 
subject positions outside the confines of established art practices, the art 
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market, and modernists orthodoxy; see Foster (1985). 

8. Compare Carr’s (1996) Aristotelian criticisms of Kohlberg’s theories of moral 
education and development as stemming (like liberalism) from deontological 
(esp. Kantian) sources. While basically acquiescing in Carr’s main points 
there, I think he yields too much philosophical ground—and philosophical 
edge—to relativists by calling the Aristotelian alternative “anti-foundation- 
alist” (as well as, for some reason, “post-analytical”), a claim which only goes 
through on such a narrow understanding of the term “foundationalist” that 
the only possible ethical foundationalisms become a deontological “view 
from nowhere,” or a caricatural form of utilitarianism. 

9. Interestingly, Goodstein (1993) reports that in September 1993, representa- 
tives of more than 125 different religions signed a “Declaration of a Global 
Ethic.” The consensus reached on general moral issues was such that “there 
was no objection to any important point.” So perhaps not only the extent of 
philosophical, but also religious, disagreement on moral issues tends to be 
over-emphasized. 
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“Our middle classes are nearly the worst educated in the world.” 


Matthew Arnold (1822-1888) is primarily known today as one of the 
great poets and literary and social critics of the Victorian age. It is not 
always realized, however, that he knew more about his nation’s schools 
and educational system than the vast majority of his compatriots. Arnold 
earned his living for thirty-five years as one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
(H.M.I.) of elementary schools in England and Wales. He was such a 
prominent spokesman on educational topics that he was even sent abroad 
on several occasions to report on aspects of Continental education. In 
1859 he was appointed Foreign Assistant Commissioner to the Newcastle 
Commission to report on the elementary educational systems in various 
Continental nations. In 1865 he went abroad as an assistant Commis- 
sioner for the Taunton Commission which was inquiring into middle class 
education, namely secondary and higher education. In 1885-1886 Arnold 
was sent abroad again, this time as an emissary of the Education 
Department, to report on foreign education. 

Arnold’s job as a H.M.I. was concerned with the inspection of those 
elementary schools which were receiving a limited source of finance from 
the State. As the century progressed, English and Welsh schools at this 
level came increasingly subject to State control. However, during 
Arnold’s lifetime his nation’s secondary institutions remained by and 
large autonomous, untouched by the sort of jurisdiction to which the 
corresponding schools of Prussia and France were subject. Accordingly, 
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it was outside of his official duties to inspect such private establishments. 
However, years of travel throughout England and Wales unavoidably 
brought him into contact with anumber ofsecondary schools and perhaps 
more often with some of their proprietors. He also studied at first-hand 
foreign secondary schools while engaged on his official work for both the 
Newcastle and Taunton Commissions. A French Eton (1864), the unoffi- 
cial study emanating from his work for the former Commission, and 
Schools and Universities on the Continent (1868), his own edition of the 
official report for the latter Commission, are a mine of information not 
only about foreign secondary education but also of English secondary 
establishments which were often contrasted with their Continental 
counterparts. Some mention was also made in his report for the 
Newcastle Commission, later published as The Popular Education of 
France (1861), of both foreign and domestic middle class education. 
However, Arnold’s comparative treatment of England’s secondary educa- 
tion was not confined to his official reports. He also turned to this topic 
in many other of his heterogeneous writings, an obvious indication of the 
importance it held for him. 

That Arnold thought little of his country’s middle class education is 
patent. In “My Countrymen” (1866) he had imaginary foreigners declare 
that the English middle classes were educated in the worst schools of the 
nation, while their own middle classes were educated in their countries’ 
best institutions.’ He even contrasted England’s middle class schools at 
a more global level. In The Popular Education of France (1861), after 
acknowledging his agreement with Tallyrand’s guarded praise of England’s 
traditional Public Schools, he declared: “Our middle classes are nearly 
the worst educated in the world.”* Many other examples of Arnold’s low 
regard for secondary educational provision in England and of his belief 
that it lagged far behind that of Continental nations might be provided.* 
Over the following paragraphs are considered briefly some of the most 
prominent reasons which Arnold adduced for this sorry educational 
condition, namely, the inadequate supply of good schools, the absence of 
any proper control and securities, the poor quality of teachers, the neglect 
of “science” and lack of standardization of curricula and texts, and the 
fostering of the separation of classes by the existing system. 


Arnold on the Defects of England’s Secondary Education 


(i) Inadequate Supply of Good Secondary Schools 


Arnold considered that a paramount difficulty with English middle 
class education was the fact that not only was it quite inferior to 
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Continental counterparts but, as important, that the middle classes 
themselves were quite satisfied with the present provision of private 
schools: “A satisfactory system of public secondary schools nobody calls 
for.”* In his 1868 review of Heinrich von Sybel’s pamphlet “Die Deutschen 
Und Die Auswartigen Universitaten” he observed that a German 
humanist: 


would be astounded, so must every well-informed man be astounded, to 
see that the notions of English school reformers seem also limited to an 
eternal canvassing of the merits and demerits of our half-dozen best 
schools, and our five thousand luckiest schoolboys, while the condition 
of the unhappy mass of our secondary schools, to which a French lycée is 
almost what Heidelberg or Berlin are to Mr. Spurgeon’s new Baptist 
College, can hardly win from us more than a passing notice.5 


Arnold considered it outrageous that any individual or group of individu- 
als were free to establish a secondary school.* He was quite assured that 
most of England’s secondary school proprietors had little moral or 
professional aptitude for this work. The sort of schools which he found 
particularly blameworthy were those which advertised their wares in the 
Times. He quoted the following example: “Education, 20L. per annum, 
no extras. Diet unlimited, and of the best description. The education 
comprises Greek, Latin, and German, French by a resident native, 
mathematics, algebra, mapping, globes, and all the essentials of a first- 
rate commercial education.” Thus everything connected with the children’s 
lives, “Physical, moral, mental, and spiritual,” would, Arnold remarked 
sardonically, be ministered to.” 

Arnold declared that a private secondary school epitomizing all he 
found especially anathema in English schools at this level was found in 
David Copperfield.’ While he hoped, as he wrote in 1881, that the real life 
Mr. Creakle and Salem House would “perish,” he considered that 
Dickens’ representations were “immortal.”? Though this novel was 
written in 1849-50, Arnold maintained that the picture painted by 
Dickens was still a fair representation of much of the contemporary 
secondary educational scene thirty years later. He turned to the Conti- 
nent for evidence, adducing a book by Baring Gould about Germany in 
which were discussed that nation’s public schools. Gould, declared 
Arnold, wrote that the products of these institutions who came to teach 
in English private secondary schools very often reported with astonish- 
ment and disgust that they had encountered establishments and princi- 
pals of the type depicted by Dickens. These Germans “cannot understand 
how such things can be, and how a great and well-to-do class can be 
content with such an ignoble bringing up. But so things are, and they 
report their experience of them, and their experience brings before us, 
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over and over again, Mr. Creakle and Salem House.””° Arnold did admit 
that there existed a small number of good schools with competent 
teachers. Still he was assured that “on the mass, the training produces 
with fatal sureness the effect of lowering their standard of life and 
impairing their civilization. It helps to produce in them, and it perpetu- 
ates, a defective type of religion, a narrow range of intellect and 
knowledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a low standard of manners.”"! 

Nevertheless, though Arnold despised the vast majority of England’s 
secondary educational institutions, he was quite satisfied with the great 
Public Schools: “Of course, what good instruction there is, and what 
schools of good standing there are to get it in, fall chiefly to the lot of the 
upper class. It is on the middle class that the inconvenience, such as it is, 
of getting indifferent instruction, or getting it in schools of indifferent 
standing, mainly comes.” Moreover, Arnold the comparative educator 
could say, “This inconvenience...strikes one after seeing attentively the 
schools of the Continent.” However, he believed that the English Public 
Schools turned out a product better than that of the French Toulouse 
Lyceum or the Soréze College. He agreed with those who maintained that 
“Your French Etons are no Etons at all; there is nothing like an Eton in 
France.” Still schools like Eton in England amounted to “only some five 
or six” and they only produced a tiny number of well-educated boys. 
Moreover, their costs were far beyond the reach of most of the middle 
class. In France, however, there were many excellent affordabie schools 
and while none attained the high standards of the few English Public 
Schools, overall school provision for French middle classes, he believed, 
was far superior to its English counterpart.'* Moreover, he asked, while 
the French Lyceum might not attain the same high standards as a great 
English Public School, did “it not gain if compared with the ‘Classical and 
Commercial Academy?”™ Years later in 1881 Arnold observed that M. 
Gambetta the son of a tradesman, was educated in the lycée of Cahors — 
“aschool not so delightful and historic as Eton, certainly, but with astatus 
as honourable as that of Eton, and with a teaching on the whole as good.” 
However, in both England and Ireland tradesmen’s sons were educated 
“in the worst and most ignoble secondary schools in Western Europe.”?® 

Moreover, the small number of satisfactory English schools were no 
longer cheap and they tended to increase their charges as they gained in 
excellence. However, French schools like the Toulouse Lyceum kept 
their charges moderate even though their excellence increased. The 
reason for this, Arnold was convinced, stemmed primarily from the 
pervasive role of the State in France’s secondary education. The Toulouse 
Lyceum was cheap because it was 
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a public institution, administered in view of the general educational 
wants of France, and not ofits own individual preponderance. And what 
makes (or made, alas!) the school-charge of the Soréze College remain 
moderate, even with a most distinguished and attractive director, like 
Lacordaire, at its head? It was the organisation of a complete system of 
secondary schools throughout France, the abundant supply of institu- 
tions, with at once respectable guarantees and reasonable charges, 
fixing a general mean of school-cost which even the most successful 
private school cannot venture much to exceed.'® 


(ii) Lack of any Control and Securities 
in England’s Secondary Schools 


Throughout Arnold’s life English middle class schools remained 
loyal, he believed, to the pervasive doctrine of the Nonconformist 
Philistine of independence from State authority, of laissez faire enter- 
prise, and “Self-Help.” He wrote in 1864 of the common criticism that the 
French government was despotic, i.e., Napoleonic, and that the lycées 
were aconstituent part of it. However, he argued that “Switzerland is not 
a despotically-governed country, and it has its Lyceums just as much as 
France.”'’ Indeed, he consistently asserted that a predominant reason for 
State secondary schools was that they were agencies for effecting a true 
liberalism and a complementary ennobling civilization and far from 
acting as vehicles for any form of despotism. In 1882, referring to his work 
abroad for the 1865 Taunton Commission, he indicated how he had been 
impressed by public post-elementary educational systems in countries 
like Germany and how he had concluded that a similar organization 
would benefit the English middle classes greatly: “it naturally occurred 
to me that the State might, to the great benefit of the middle classes, 
organise secondary and higher education here, as it has organised it 
abroad. The difficulty of duly proportioning and co-ordering the supply of 
schools according to the need, can hardly, perhaps, be got over without 
legislative organisation.”® 

In 1868 Arnold complained that many fewer English boys enjoyed 
satisfactory education in the nine prominent Public Schools and the chief 
endowed grammar schools than in the public higher schools of either 
France or Prussia. He also argued that when account was taken of private 
schools completely free from guarantees of securities and supervision, 
the numerical disparity was much greater. Accordingly, though the 
relative few who attended the great Public Schools and chief endowed 
grammars were well educated, he believed that the multitude of the 
middle class attending other private establishments often received an 
inferior education and one lacking in any guarantees of well-being. Ten 
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years later in “Porro Unum Est Necessarium” Arnold again reiterated 
this numerical point, this time contrasting the situation prevailing in 
Great Britain as a whole with that of France: 


the point to be seized and set in clear light, and again and again to be 
insisted upon until seized and set in clear light it is, is this: that while 
we have not more than 20,000 boys in Great Britain and Ireland receiving 
a secondary instruction which can in any possible sense be said to offer 
guarantees for its efficiency, France has 79,231 boys receiving secondary 
instruction in inspected public schools, and 78,065 more who are receiv- 
ing itin schools giving publicguarantees for their efficiency. It is this: that 
whereas in England the middle class is brought up on the second plane, 
in France the middle class is brought up on the first plane.’® 


This stress on the need for schools to furnish State guarantees for 
their efficiency recurred repeatedly in Arnold’s writings. As he declared 
in A French Eton, those private schools which advertised in The Times 
would never make good their claims nor could provide “an education 
comparable to that given by the Toulouse and Soréze schools,” the 
English, unlike the French schools, wanting “the securities which, to 
make them produce even half of what they offer, are indispensable—the 
securities of supervision and publicity.” Continental schools, he contin- 
ued, though not offering the securities of publicity to the same degree as 
such English Public Schools as Eton or Harrow, nevertheless “offer, in far 
larger measure, the other security—the security of competent supervi- 
sion. With them this supervision is not occasional and extraordinary, but 
periodic and regular; it is not explorative only; it is also, to a considerable 
extent, authoritative.” In short, it was this Continental-type State 
control which was required for secondary education in England, acontrol 
which would provide the middle classes with “respected schools, as well 
as inspected ones.””! 


(iii) The Poor Quality of Teachers 


Arnold frequently criticized England’s secondary teachers asin many 
respects being of inferior quality to those found in certain Continental 
countries. The main problem which he associated with secondary teach- 
ers in England was identical to his central criticism of English education 
in general, namely the inadequacies or absence of guarantees of security 
and supervision. For with no central or authoritative controlling body 
secondary schools in England could employ whomsoever they wished to 
be school teachers, and it was not surprising that so many teachers failed 
to attain even minimal levels of competence. 

In France under the State system every professor in a lycée or 
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communal college had to satisfy certification standards and was subject 
to appointment and dismissal by the Minister of Public Instruction.”?In 
addition, any one wishing to keep a private or free school was obliged to 
satisfy certain requirements concerning his character, academic attain- 
ments and experience—“he cannot, as in England, be perfectly ignorant 
and inexperienced in his business; neither can he, as in England, be a 
ticket-of-leave man, for the French law declares every man who has 
undergone a criminal condemnation incapable of keeping a school.” 
Though French private schools were free to employ as assistant teachers 
whomsoever they wished, such teachers were subject to inspection by 
public authorities and by the law of 1850 the authorities were empowered 
in matters of misconduct or immorality to take action. Similarly in 
Prussia every prospective secondary teacher of both public and private 
schools had to satisfy the State with respect to standards of capacity. As 
Arnold observed: “No school in Prussia can be independent, in the sense 
of owing no account to any one for the teacher it employs, or the way in 
which itis conducted; for every school there is a verordnete Aufsichtsgewalt, 
an ordained authority of supervision.”* Thus in Germany, “asin France, 
thousands and thousands of middle-class boys are under competent and 
tested instructors, who with us would be a prey to mercenary and 
ignorant pretenders.” 

Even in Italy, though Arnold had distinct reservations about their 


schools, the law of 1859 stipulated that both managers and teachers of 
secondary schools must furnish guarantees of capacity to State authori- 
ties.” But in England no such law existed and the standard of many 
secondary schools, in Arnold’s opinion, was often appalling. He was 
adamant, however, about the solution: organize a proper State system on 
the Continental model and provide the appropriate governing authority 
with powers of certification and supervision. 


(iv) The Neglect of “Science” 
and Lack of Standardization of Curricula and Texts 


In Schools and Universities on the Continent (1868) Arnold agreed 
with the French Minister of Public Instruction, M. Duruy, who contended 
that young Prussians and young Swiss surpassed all other nationalities 
in the business world due to the superiority of their instruction. This 
superiority, according to Arnold, was largely due to the stress these 
foreigners placed on the inculcation of “science” and systematic knowl- 
edge in their students. Science to Arnold was not natural or applied 
science but, rather, the proper method of learning and knowing things. 
However, there was little of such science in England. The English 
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approach to education was amateurish, whereas professionalism was the 
norm in Prussia and France: “In nothing do England and the Continent 
at the present moment more strikingly differ than in the prominence 
which is now given to the idea of science there, and the neglect in which 
this idea still lies here; a neglect so great that we hardly even know the 
use of the word science in its strict sense, and only employ it in a 
secondary and incorrect sense.” 

Moreover, a prominent defect, to Arnold, of the neglect of true 
science in England was the casualness and slapdash often shown towards 
the curriculum. He considered the existing arrangement in most of 
England’s secondary schools whereby teachers could teach well-nigh 
anything at all if they so wished a major drawback. A primary reason for 
these inadequate curricula, he believed, was the lack of any body, 
authoritative and central, which would draw up, supervise, and guaran- 
tee a coordinated and uniform program of studies. In France, on the other 
hand, every lycée was obliged to follow the same carefully structured 
program devised by the Council of Public Instruction.”* However, Arnold 
preferred the Prussian government’s Lehrplan which was less rigid and 
less detailed than in France or, indeed, in Italy.*° Nevertheless, though 
he found French ministerial control over the curriculum excessive, on at 
least two occasions he praised the oft-told story of the French Minister of 
Instruction who looking at his watch declared with satisfaction that all 
boys in the same class in all of France’s public grammar schools were now 
learning the same lesson. As Arnold asked in 1874 : “...really, is it so 
lamentable to think that all schoolboys should at a given moment be 
reading the fourth eclogue of Virgil; or is it so delightful to think that at 
a given moment all schoolboys may be reading different pieces of rubbish, 
out of innumerable and equally accepted collections of it?”*' 

Just as Arnold urged a State regulated and prescribed common school 
curriculum in England, whether on the rigidly homogeneous French 
model or more like that of the freer Prussian Lehrplan, so also did he 
advocate much stronger public control in England over school books as 
exercised by the Provincial Boards and Ministerial authority in Prussia 
and the Council of Public Instruction in France. The heterogeneity of 
school texts in English schools was particularly problematic: “besides, as 
there exists no intelligent control or selection of them, half at least of our 
school-books are rubbish...in no other secondary schools in Europe do the 
pupils spend so much of their time in learning such utter nonsense as they 
do in ours.”*? A State body on the Continental model which would 
supervise school texts was the obvious answer to Arnold. 
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(v) The Educational System and the Separation of Classes 


Arnold frequently focused on the separation of social classes in 
England, a problem exacerbated by the existing educational provision. 
For example, the upper and middle classes were mainly educated in quite 
different schools, resulting in their continued separation. There was no 
contact by which the upper classes would be stimulated, and the middle 
elevated and refined. However, in France, Arnold believed, the State 
secondary education “effaces between the middle and upper classes the 
sense of social alienation; it raises the middle without dragging down the 
upper; it gives to the boy of the middle class the studies, the superior 
teaching, the proud sense of belonging to a great school, which the Eton 
or Harrow boy has with us.”** Though the French aristocracy attended 
private ecclesiastical schools and, accordingly, ones different to the public 
schools frequented by the middle classes, they were not of superior 
standing to the public establishments. The French aristocracy was “not 
a class which, in addition to its advantages of birth and wealth over the 
middle class, has received a higher training than the middle class, in 
schools of a superior standing. Aristocracy and middle class are brought 
up in schools of one equal standing.”** Certainly there were distinctions 
between the classes, asin England, butin France the differences were not 
so great. The French middle class was largely homogeneous, mainly due 
to their common education, and was too strong to allow the aristocracy 
to get excessively powerful. The French did not contribute to the 
breaking up of their great middle class by having different schools of 
unequal standing. Consequently, declared Arnold, their middleclass was 
“larger, more homogeneous, and better educated than ours.”* Moreover, 
Arnold was at pains to stress that it was the French State which was 
responsible for the middle class being educated in the first plane. Indeed, 
“the French system of public secondary instruction is one of the real, one 
of the best conquests of 1789 and of the Revolution.” 

Arnold believed that while some of the English professional classes 
had benefited from having been brought up at Public School, they had also 
suffered from such an education by becoming estranged from their own 
natural class, the middle, and by tending to adopt an overly deferential 
attitude in intellectual matters towards the upper classes.*’ Neverthe- 
less, he believed that the professions in England had come to share, from 
their common educational experiences, in the aristocracy’s cast of ideas 
which, considered from their good side, was “characterised by a high 
spirit, by dignity, by a just sense of the greatness of great affairs,—all of 
them governing qualities.” However, such ideas were complemented by 
the woeful neglect of systematic knowledge or science, and in this respect 
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the English professions differed from their Continental counterparts who 
displayed a strong aptitude for such qualities. 

Furthermore, Arnold considered that the English professional class’s 
education with the aristocracy had cost them dearly in financial terms, 
the fees charged at the great Public Schools being exceedingly high. He 
declared that he had been informed by French authorities that to expect 
French parents to pay such fees would be quite hopeless.* In short, he 
was convinced that ifthe vast majority of the English middle class was not 
to be totally alienated from the aristocratic and professional classes, then 
it was imperative that the State play a much greater role in the sphere 
of secondary education, “by its authorisation, its aid—above all, by its 
inspection.”*° 


A Public Post-Elementary Educational System 
Essential for Transforming the Middle Classes 


On June 15, 1887 was published a compilation of articles commemo- 
rating the fiftieth year of Queen Victoria’s reign, to which Arnold 
contributed the essay “Schools in the Reign of Queen Victoria.” Written 
in the year before his death, it reveals his most mature thoughts on the 
state and prospects of England’s secondary education. It also shows the 
consistency of his views on the inadequacies of this sphere of education, 
especially when compared with that of the Continent, and in his recom- 
mendations for improving it. Though Arnold admitted that the last fifty 
years had witnessed certain improvements in England’s secondary 
provision, he was still little impressed. To him England’s secondary 
schools were “still very defective”: 


... whoever has well observed our secondary schools and compared them 
with those of the Continent, knows that we have indeed broken up our 
old type of secondary instruction, but not yet founded a new one of any 
soundness and worth; that our provision of secondary schools is utterly 
incoherent and inadequate; that the local examinations supply us with 
neither the tests nor the supervision really requisite; that the bulk ofthe 
middle class in this country is worse educated than the corresponding 
class in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, or even the United 
States; that it is brought up on an inferior plane, in schools both of lower 
standing and worse taught.*! 


While the future might belong to the working classes, at present the 
day, in Arnold’s opinion, was with the middle classes, for these consti- 
tuted the most powerful body in England. But they were Philistines with 
their educational institutions in large measure thoroughiy abysmal and 
also strongly contributing to their Philistinism. Consequently, he was 
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unyielding that there was urgent need that they should be reformed, so 
that in their new perfected state they might become a really major power 
in English society. He was quite clear how this transformation should be 
effected: “And I cannot see any means so direct and powerful for 
developing this great and beneficient power as the public establishment 
of schools for the middle class.”*? He was very impressed by Wilhelm Von 
Humboldt’s one and a half years as head of the Prussian Education 
Department, a period during which great reforms were carried out in the 
higher schools of that country. In Schools and Universities on the 
Continent (1868) Arnold quoted from a memorandum ofthat time which he 
declared might serve as a motto of Von Humboldt’s whole administration— 
it also illustrates what Arnold himself considered to be the single most 
important purpose of higher schools: “The thing is not, to let the schools 
and universities go on in a drowsy and impotent routine; the thing is, to 
raise the culture of the nation ever higher and higher by their means.””*° 

Of course, in Arnold’s mind it was the culture of the middle class 
which was in most immediate and urgent need of being raised in England. 
What was “devoutly to be wished’ was this class’s transformation. The 
unum necessarium, the one thing needful, was to educate them on the 
first plane, rather than the second, and in good State institutions with the 
objective of bringing about their homogeneity, intelligence, and civiliza- 
tion.** Moreover, the best vehicle for engendering a spirit of lucidity in 
this class was the schools and universities.“ Though he acknowledged in 
“Ecce, Convertimurad Gentes” (1879) that even when the requisite State 
schools were established they might still be imperfect, still he considered 
that they would produce young people who would be far better educated 
than the present middle class schools were capable of producing, such 
schools, he maintained, being “both socially and intellectually, the most 
inadequate that fall to the lot of any middle class among the civilised 
nations of Europe.”*® 


Conclusion 


At the end of his 1868 Schools and Universities on the Continent 
Arnold stated: “I have a profound conviction that if this country is 
destined, asI trust itis destined, still to live and prosper, the next quarter 
of a century will see a reconstruction of English education as entire as 
that which I have recommended in these remarks, however impossible 
such a reconstruction may to many now seem.””’ Though he was wrong 
in his prophecy about “the next quarter of a century,” he was not too far 
out, for many of his recommendations resulting from his comparative 
educational work for the Taunton Commission were put into practice 
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soon enough after those twenty-five years. In fact, even within this 
period, in 1888, the year ofhis death, the passing of the Local Government 
Act, which established County and County Borough Councils throughout 
the country, was the first step in the creation of a manageable local 
administration for the sort of educational system desired by Arnold. 
Moreover, in the following year the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
set up in every county and county borough of Wales joint education 
committees whose task was to develop secondary and technical educa- 
tion. In 1895 the Report of the Bryce Commission on secondary education 
echoed many of the recommendations earlier made by Arnold though 
few, if any, of the Report’s proposals were implemented immediately. 
Nevertheless, the Report itself was well received. 

The rationalization of the administrative muddle at the central level 
received an impetus with the Board of Education Act of 1899 which 
substituted a single Board of Education for the existing Education 
Department, the Department of Science and Art, and the Charity 
Commission. This Board was headed by a President (but not the Minister 
which the 1895 Bryce Commission had recommended) and there was a 
Consultative Committee to advise it. Though Arnold would not have been 
satisfied with these developments, he would at least have welcomed them 
for making England’s educational system a little more like his admired 
German system. At any rate, it is clear that in the 1890s there was now 
very wide acceptance that the time had come for the State to involve itself 
to a much greater degree than formerly in secondary education. Accord- 
ingly, when Balfour’s famous 1902 Education Act was passed, though 
many of its provisions were highly controversial, the view was widely 
expressed in the House of Commons and elsewhere that if the Bill had 
been confined to secondary education there would have been little 
dispute. Certainly, Arnold would have been pleased with this Act as far 
as secondary education was concerned, and also for its complete reorga- 
nization of local education administration. This latter saw the forging of 
“the crucial partnership between central and local government which has 
since remained fundamental to the English educational system,”“* and 
which did much to provide that balance between central and local 
authorities considered essential by Arnold for any good public system. 
Though the Act did not set up a truly national educational system of 
secondary education, it did provide the indispensable foundations on 
which one would later be built. Such a system under a Minister of 
Education was finally established in 1944 with the passing of Butler’s 
Education Act. Most of Arnold’s prescriptions for a State controlled 
educational system had now, mutatis mutandis, come to fruition. 

Matthew Arnold saw the purpose of comparative education as being 
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one of amelioration.*® Certainly, the domestic educational system was to 
be improved by adopting specific features of foreign systems but this was 
only viewed as a catalyst for fostering more far-ranging improvements 
throughout the wider society. The actual mechanics of an educational 
system were very secondary to the results which it engendered. He held 
that the primary merit of the French and German systems, which he 
lauded so highly, lay in the fact that they produced boys characterized by 
Geist, lucidity, and culture. It was because their State systems were more 
effective agencies, in his opinion, than the private schools of England for 
stimulating that “intellectual deliverance” demanded by the modern age 
which made their study and emulation so crucial. In fine, comparative 
education for Arnold was concerned just as much with the effects of 
educational institutions on students and, very important, on society at 
large as with the actual structure of the institutions themselves. In this 
he anticipated modern practitioners in the field. 
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The Mismeasurement 
of American Usage 


Leslie Schenk 
Chevilly-Larue, France 


We are constantly being told that if a majority of Americans take to 
utilizing a form of English that was formerly considered incorrect, it 
thereby becomes correct usage. Automatically. By definition, almost. I 
beg to differ. What happens in the streets is no criterion for what appears 
on the page. 

There are realms where majorities simply do not reign supreme. 
More newspapers publish columns on astrology than do not. That does 
not make astrology a science. A French peasant once told me the best way 
to prevent rheumatism was to carry a chestnut in your left pocket; why, 
everyone in his village knew that. Yet that did not make the assertion 
true for his village, let alone for the outside world. In the Eighteenth 
Century, British aristocrats used ain’t all the time. That does not permit 
you to use the word today in a thesis for a doctorate, anywhere in the 
English-speaking world. 

Yet, ever since the publication of the disastrous Third Edition of the 
Merriam-Webster Dictionary—where absolutely every aberration was 
deemed perfectly admissible—many people who really ought to know 
better are proceeding on the assumption that majority usage pertains, 
even in formal writing, even in periodicals aimed at the well-educated, 
even in literature. Indeed, the new Microsoft Encarta Dictionary is 
dedicated to immortalizing just that, also known as “dumbing-down.” 

If more Americans take to saying different than instead of different 
from, we readers, you and I, are supposed to accept it without qualms in 
the texts before our eyes. The International Herald Tribune not only 
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permits split infinitives, which in some cases justifies the avoidance of 
verbosity, but its copy-editors revise texts to put all relevant adverbs 
invariably inside the split. (What would it cost them to say to go quietly 
rather than to quietly go?) Yet anyone capable of considering the 
components of language knows instinctively that different is not the 
comparative form of an adjective, despite its er. Anyone conversant with 
other languages knows why split infinitives can be offensive to logic as 
well as to the inner music of a language, although there may be limits to 
how far we can forego them. 

In writing, that is, please note. In speech, words can tumble out of us 
any which way, for the goal is immediate comprehension. Our goal in 
writing, presumably, is to present our thoughts in the clearest, most 
comprehensible, most esthetically pleasing and therefore most persua- 
sively convincing manner possible. I take this to mean, inter alia, at all 
costs not to put easily avoidable hurdles in readers’ paths, thereby jarring 
them out oftheir concentrated pursuit ofa writer’s tale, or put differently, 
not to stud that tale with burrs, which risk clinging to readers’ mental 
clothing as they recollect in tranquillity what we are trying to say. 

Some dictionaries—the American Heritage, the marvelous Collins 
(which pays as much attention to New Zealander and Nigerian usages as 
to British and American), and even the staid new Shorter Oxford— 
nowadays include discursions on usage after words like different, and 
these usually distinguish between spoken and written English, although 
their main purpose is to consider the language globally, in all its uses, for 
which speech rightly enough comes before writing. What I am trying to 
put forward is that careful writers, revising eternally, should use and are 
expected to use their language in a way fundamentally different from and 
better than the way it tumbles out of them in spontaneous speech. Speech 
is a ramble, writing a reasoned construct. 

By all means report within quoted speech such words as he’d if you 
wish, because many speakers do indeed hurriedly contract in that 
haphazard manner, but in serious expository prose you would do well to 
use he had or he would or even he should, to avoid any misunderstanding. 
In a biography, writing either Einstein’d drink two cups of coffee every 
morning or Einstein’d drunk two cups of coffee that morning really will 
not do, even though the successive word in each instance demonstrates 
where would or had was intended by the contraction. The New Yorker 
now blithely uses fetid words in its elegant pages, and after having 
promised us fresh air, too. I fail to perceive any gain in verbal felicity 
effected by this innovation, which must have poor Harold Ross twirling 
in his grave, but rather a lapse in what, without batting an eyelash, we 
used to call “good taste.” I give you three guesses whether it is a majority 
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or a minority of readers who can define that term, assuming it still 
pertains at all in an age where anything goes. 

These comments perhaps strike you as effete on my part, academic 
or even (horrors!) elitist. If they do, I have not made sufficiently clear I 
am discoursing on writing that has pretensions of being more than notes 
on the backs of envelopes, graffiti on derelict walls, or the grunts and 
groans of rock lyrics. It may very well be symptomatic of our present 
everything-for-big-bucks frame of mind that academic and elite have, for 
many people, actually become derogatory terms. 

Yet how can this be? How can these terms be considered derogatory, 
and, more important, by whom? Academic refers to a place where the 
finest minds (at least theoretically), have given thought and study to a 
subject at hand, not always misled by such modish cant as deconstruc- 
tionism. Can academic conclusions be considered inevitably less valid 
than conclusions by people who have not given thought and study to a 
subject? Only the bereft of mind can think that, surely. Elite refers to the 
best or the choice part of a society (not in its own opinion, which is quite 
something else, snobbery, but in the abstract, from the outside). Now, by 
what stretch of the imagination can the “best” be the “worst”? What kind 
of dunderheads take elitism to be derogatory? 

People who do not stop to think, that’s who, or else fossilized anti- 
establishment punks, by an erroneous stretch of the imagination, 
that’s how. 

I would submit that heightened written discourse is the best thing 
any human establishment has ever come up with. Can it be there is some 
confusion, though, between “equal rights” (a concept I would be ready to 
lay down my life for), and “equally right.” Yes, we have equal rights to give 
our opinions, on ballots or otherwise, but no, we are not all necessarily 
right in what we iterate or, as we know only too well, in whom we elect. 
When it comes to language, the numbers of people (nationalities or 
regionalities often not specified) who use or misuse or even mangle 
language should not impress us. The question depends not even on 
universal usage but on whose usage. I have no idea what the true 
percentages may be, but if more than fifty per cent of American youth 
today say it don’t matter instead of it doesn’t matter, that does not make 
it right, and never will, not as long as serious well-educated readers find 
it unpalatable. This has nothing whatever to do with ethnic consider- 
ations. At least forty per cent of our language comes from French, for 
example, because of the Norman penetration of Britain in the Eleventh 
Century and the English occupation of France in the Fourteenth. A still 
higher percentage comes from Germanic sources, including the original 
languages of the Angles and Saxons. Closer to the present, macho and riff 
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have become perfectly respectable words on both shores of the Atlantic 
and I hope there will be many more of them yet to join the club, especially 
denoting things for which words do not yet exist. One more time instead 
of once more, however, strikes me as ridiculous, no matter how many 
people use it. 

The quantity of individuals at large using askewed turns of phrase 
cannot be equated to quality in thought by any rational process I can 
discover, nor should too much mind be expended on mindlessness. It is 
self-evident that although Sverdlovsk has a population ten times that of 
Geneva, such a fact cannot justify giving the former ten times the space 
accorded the latter in any encyclopedia of world history, now can it? Yet 
we continue to be told that what we hear from the majority has to be our 
guide for proper usage. This reminds me of occasions, on reputable 
television programs, when tennis, football, racing, and Formula-l cham- 
pions are interviewed, not only to tell us how they managed to win (with 
such staggering revelations as “I guess I was just faster’n the others”) but 
also to give us their views on Kosovo. Now come on! Discrimination is 
another word that should not be considered automatically derogatory. 
The goal of culling the wheat from the chaff is not only to keep what is 
good and useful but also to throw away what is bad and useless. 

In effect, what we are being told is that, in setting up language 
standards, we are supposed to take into account the speech-patterns of 
the near-totality of our population, including that majority Mencken 
labeled “the great unwashed”, no matter how mentally deprived some of 
them may be (as the misguided politically-correct term for ignorant or 
unintelligent has it these days). All very well and good, in its way, for an 
over-all picture of American English. But we are also being told, with 
insulting inconsistency and illogicality, that we are not supposed to take 
into account the speech-patterns of the brighter minority, academically- 
or self-educated. My, what dazzlingly superlative criteria are these! Well, 
I rebel and will continue to rebel even if no one else does. As Victor Hugo 
wrote in a parallel connection: Et s’il n’en reste qu’un, je serai celui-lda! 

All the foregoing arises because of a phrase I detected in a book a 
friend of mine has written and recently published, along with a two- 
pronged aftermath. His book is excellent, highly literate, thoroughly 
engrossing, full of good things. But I came across this phrase (slightly 
revised so that you cannot guess the author’s identity): [fanyone has ever 
discovered her new address, they have never disclosed it.(Anyone = they.) 

With the best ofintentions, against the event a revision might appear 
in future editions, I wrote to my friend that the phrase could only read: 
If anyone...he has never disclosed it, or if frivolous gender problems 
risked getting him into trouble, he or she has never disclosed it. (It isa 
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curious oddity that this gender-business should be a problem at all in 
English, when use of the masculine to signify all of humanity creates no 
problem whatever in languages where most substantives and adjectives 
do usually require gender, as in French or German, the latter having 
indeed three, masculine, feminine, and neuter.) 

Well, my friend wrote back, and I hope he will not mind my quoting 
him almost verbatim here: “Jf anyone...they is perfectly good English, 
neither incorrect grammatically (anyone being either singular or plural) 
nor offensive to the ear, which the alternative he or she is.” I was taken 
aback. Had I bungled? 

It so happened that immediately after my receipt of this letter, after 
asking myself repeatedly how one could possibly be plural, I received the 
visit of another dear old friend, this one from Australia, an experienced 
editor of university publications, no less. I showed her the exchange of 
comments. 

“Well, of course he’s right,” she announced. “We editors are on the 
lookout for memorable characters, page-turning plots, energized dia- 
logue, and down-to-earth talk the majority of our readers can identify 
with.” All of which sounded to me suspiciously like the newest computer 
program “to teach you how to become a successful author and earn 
trillions.” 

“Ah, so?” as the Japanese invariably say in doubtful circumstances. 
Yet I really was shaken. I have been known to be wrong. For years, as a 
child happily wading through Robert Louis Stevenson and other writers 
I was not really ready for, I pronounced misled to myself as “mizzled” and 
it was a great dawn in my life when I heard it spoken aloud and realized 
my error. 

Whereupon I plunged into my dictionaries, to the imagined derision 
of many of my fellow citizens, if they could have seen me, their denounce- 
ment of me as an “egghead” ringing in my ears like the Hallelujah Chorus. 
But if I broke a leg, would I consult the local butcher around the corner, 
or a meeting of the P.T.A., or my companions in a subway train? No, 
rather a qualified doctor who has studied bone-setting. Then what is 
esoteric and risible, stuffy, snooty, or stuck-up about consulting the 
experts on language? 

For dictionaries are written by people who really care and who really 
make an effort to get answers to language questions “right.” Moreover, 
some dictionaries now contain usage notes in addition to definitions. In 
the case of my old original edition of the American Heritage Dictionary, 
since it was the first volume I happened to consult, these notes were not 
prepared on the basis of percentages of approval by the public at large or 
even by unnamed scribes but by a panel of approximately one hundred 
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literary critics, columnists, staff writers, etc., from such literate publica- 
tions as The New Yorker (which was still unarguably literate back then) 
and The New York Times, editors-in-chief of university reviews from all 
over the country, biographers, historians, recognized literary poets (as 
distinguished from Beats), produced playwrights, members of editorial 
boards and so on, and what’s more their names were provided, which 
entails an impressive sense of responsibility. Permit me to give some of 
them: 


Russell Baker, Jacques Barzun, Charles Berlitz, Morris Bishop, Bruce 
Caton, John Ciardi, Alistair Cooke, Malcolm Cowley, Brendan Gill, 
Gilbert Highet, Langston Hughes, Walter Kerr, Walter Lippmann, 
Dwight Macdonald, Margaret Mead, Marianne Moore, Lewis Mumford, 
Mario Pei, Barbara Tuchman, Oscar Williams. 


One cannot deny that these are meritorious celebrities whose judgment 
on language, if not on bone-setting, we can trust. And look at the note I 
found under “anyone”: 


Usage: Anyone and anybody (always written as one word in this sense) 
are singular terms, and take singular verbs. In written usage especially, 
accompanying personal pronouns and pronominal adjectives should 
agree in number (singular) with the verb: Anyone is entitled to change his 
(not their) mind occasionally. The pronoun anyone is equivalent to 
anybody; it refers only to persons (indefinitely to any person whatsoever), 
and stresses any. In contrast, any one refers to any person or thing of a 
specified group, and stresses one. Thus, Anyone can succeed if he tries. 
There are many candidates, any one of whom could do a good job. The 
singular anyone is used informally (for all) in the following typical 
construction: She is the most thrifty person of anyone I know (preferably 
eliminate of anyone or use all). The preceding example is unacceptable 
in writing to 64 per cent of the Usage Panel. 


I thereupon looked up the description of the Usage Panel in the 
special article by Morris Bishop preceding definitions, and found that 
their own referring to the singular as in nobody thinks the criticism 
applies to their own work was disapproved by 95 per cent of the Panel. 

I found no satisfaction in being “right,” a relative term at best when 
it comes to language, but was thoroughly perturbed by how relatively 
“wrong” my highly literate friends had turned out to be, one a truly 
distinguished British writer, after all, the other an exceptionally literate 
and articulate speaker. I was therefore curious to see how other 
dictionaries treated the same problem. 

In the Random House, Collins, and Shorter Oxford, I found no usage 
note at all under anyone or anybody, presumably because the use of a 
plural verb with a singular subject had not occurred to, well, anyone or 
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even any one. I expected Strunk & White’s Elements of Style was to be 
of no help here. (In French we would say the equivalent of the Elements 
of Style were, which tells us something about the importance of the 
accepted inner logic of a language.) But I was wrong: 


They. Not to be used when the antecedent is a distributive expression 
such aseach, each one, everybody, everyone, many aman. Usethesingular 
pronoun.... Similar to this, but with even less justification, is the use of 
the plural pronoun with the antecedent anybody, any one, somebody, some 
one, the intention being either to avoid the awkward “he or she,” or to 
avoid committing oneself to either.... Use he with all such words, unless 
the antecedent is or must be feminine. 


The notes in the Fowler brothers’ The King’s English are really too old 
to quote at length, but do provide some amusing examples of misusage: 


Everybody is discontented with their lot in life. 

He never allowed one to feel their own deficiencies.... 
Suppose each of us try our hands at it. 

Anybody else who have only themselves in view.... 


On the other hand the following, from H.W. Fowler’s Modern English 
Usage, as updated by Maurice Bowra, Item 11 under “number,” is 
invaluable: 


Pronouns and possessives after each, every, anyone, no one, one, etc. 
Everyone without further delay gave themselves up to rejoicing. / But, as 
anybody can see for themselves.... Each and the rest are all singular; that 
is undisputed; in a perfect language there would exist pronouns and 
possessives that were of as doubtful gender as they and yet were, like 
them, singular; i.e., it would have words meaning him-or-her, himself-or- 
herself, his-or-her. But, just as French lacks our power of distinguishing 
(without additional words) between his, her, and its, so we lack the 
French power of saying in one word his-or-her. There are three make- 
shifts: first, as anybody can see for himself or herself; second, as anybody 
can see for themselves; and third, as anybody can see for himself. No one 
whocan helpit chooses the first; itis correct, and is sometimes necessary, 
but it is so clumsy as to be ridiculous except when explicitness is urgent, 
and it usually sounds like a bit of pedantic humour. The second is the 
popular solution; it sets the literary man’s teeth on edge, and he exerts 
himself to give the same meaning in some entirely different way ifhe is 
not prepared torisk the third, which is here recommended. Itinvolves the 
convention (statutory in the interpretation ofdocuments) that where the 
matter of sex is not conspicuous or important the masculine form shall 
be allowed to represent a person instead of a man, or say a man (homo) 
instead of a man (vir). 
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So that perhaps it was the need to avoid “his or her” that prompted 
my friends to use “their” after a singular “one”? (More on this later.) The 
same reference work clemently consoles us all with the disclosure that 
some of the most eminent writers of English have fallen into singular- 
plural traps: 


Thackeray: A person can’t help their birth. 

Sydney Smith: Everyone in the house were in their beds. 
Bagehot: Nobody in their senses. 

Ruskin: I am never angry with anyone unless they deserve it. 


Stevenson: The race of man, after centuries of civilization, still keeps 
some traits of their barbarian fathers. 


Henry James (!!!!): Le Roman d’un Spahi, Azidaye and Rarahu each 
contains the history of a love affair. 


Trollope: He asked the gardener whether either of the ladies were at 
home. [Fowlerinterestingly adds here: Were, however, may be meant for 
the subjunctive, when it would be a fault of style, not of grammar.] 


I was pleased my friends and I could find ourselves in such company, 
but still felt unsatisfied. For one thing, if you read enough misusages like 
these, they begin to sound right! So, just to confirm the reliability of 
reference books properly labeled as dictionaries, I looked up the usage 
notes under different. They all had them, and they were most edifying, 
and symptomatic of various approaches: 


American Heritage (1st Edition): 

Different from and different than are both widely used, but the Usage 
Panel has astrong preference for different from. This is especially marked 
when different from can be used without inducing wordiness (when it is 
followed by a single noun or pronoun or bya short phrase or clause): This 
illustration is different from that. This was different from what we expected. 
In the first example, only 11 per cent ofthe Panel consider the alternative 
different than acceptable; in the second only 17 per cent would accept 
different than. But different than has wider acceptance, as an aid to 
conciseness, when the passage that follows is a clause (frequently a 
shortened or elliptical clause): How different things seem now than 
yesterday (acceptable to 44 per cent). Here different from could not be used 
except ponderously; consequently the alternative to different than is to 
rephrase completely. Different to, a third form, is principaily British. In 
an unrelated but common construction, different is superfluous: Three 
different doctors examined him. 


Collins: 
The constructions different from, different to, and different than are 
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all found in the works of writers of English during the past. Nowadays, 
however, the most widely acceptable preposition to use after different is 
from. Different to, while not uncommon in British English, is considered 
by many careful writers and speakers to be incorrect, or less acceptable. 
Different than is a standard construction in American English, and has 
the advantage of conciseness when a clause or phrase follows, as in this 
result is only slightly different than in the U.S. As, however, this idiom is 
not regarded as totally acceptable in British usage, it is preferable either 
to use different from: this result isonly slightly different from that obtained 
inthe U.S. ortorephrase the sentence; this result differs only slightly from 
that in the U.S. 


Random House: 

Many speakers, on the analogical use of THAN with other adjectives 
(He is older than I. His handwriting is better than mine.), extend its use 
to follow DIFFERENT. But most grammarians, chiefly on semantic 
grounds, regard any preposition but FROM after DIFFERENT as a 
solecism: He isdifferent from me. His handwriting is different from mine. 
DIFFERENT TO, acceptable in England as standard, is rarely heard in 
the U.S. In the comparative of the sense “unusual; not ordinary,” 
DIFFERENT is used in the same way as other adjectives: He is more 
different than you are. 


Surprisingly enough, The New Shorter Oxford, so exhaustively 
thorough in all other respects, gives usage short shrift: 


Oxford: 

different than, different to are often regarded as incorrect, though 
used by many well-known writers since the 17th cent.; different than is 
commoner in American than in British English. 


Sniff, and pardon me! However, from these readings, the last example 
notwithstanding, I think we can draw a conclusion. 

There are realms of human endeavor where mob rule simply ought 
not prevail, and careful writing is one of them: we do well to consult the 
experts, and then decide. 

Languages do of course develop, grow, change, rise, and fall. There 
are Shakespeare, Gibbon, and Auden, and then there are Burroughs, 
Kerouac, and Ginsberg. When I was a boy we children greeted each other 
with hiya, which still consciously retained; somehow, its derivation from 
howaya, in its turn deriving from how are you. The term later contracted 
still further to hi, and its derivation was then forgotten, so that eventually 
we needed a new greeting. The new how are you doing very rapidly 
degenerated into how ya doin’ or even haya doon, which may well prove 
to be transitory until something even briefer comes along. In speech, I 
find this perfectly natural and unobjectionable. What does perturb me, 
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though, is when the reply good or fine instead of well comes along. Now 
that grates. How can even the well-educated speak like that? 

The answer is that we are living in an epoch when nobody is supposed 
to be “better” (whatever that can possibly mean) than anyone else. 
Intelligent people hear members of the inarticulate majority speaking 
and feel they themselves should sound the same, to avoid giving offense. 
Far be it for any of us to try and pry open closed minds, although some 
of us have always thought that that is precisely what writers are here for. 
Well, it is gentlemanly to avoid offending others, if it is sincere. But is it 
sincere? Or is it more likely to be hypocrisy or cowardice, even a fear to 
stand up for what we know is right? We are all supposed to think on one 
par, it would seem, which has to match the lowest common denominator 
among us. Now look: we rose from Cro-Magnon caverns, went through 
Pearl Harbor and Guadalcanal, sent a man to the moon, for this? 

It was by asking myself these questions that, at this point in my 
perambulations, I made it my business to consult the then new Third 
Edition of The American Heritage Dictionary, to check whether recent 
changes were accurately reflected in it. Well, standards are evidently 
becoming more difficult to define, and indeed things have been moving 
along at quite a clip, for problems have arisen that simply did not exist 
thirty years ago and now require lengthy analyses. 

I discovered that its Usage Panel now consisted of 173 well-known 
writers, critics, scholars (some of whom, alas, had already died since 
publication). But what names! 


Roger Angell, Isaac Asimov, Louis Auchinloss, Harold Bloom, Daniel J. 
Boorstin, William F. Buckley, Jr., Claudia Cassidy, Norman Cousins, 
Freeman Dyson, Ralph Ellison, Howard Fast, John Kenneth Galbraith, 
Francine du Plessix Gray, S.I. Hayakawa, Erica Jong, Alfred Kazin, 
Garrison Keillor, Maxine Hong Kingston, Galway Kinnell, Jeane J. 
Kirkpatrick, Maxine Kumin, Flora Lewis, William Manchester, James 
Michener, Jessica Mitford, Daniel Patrick Moynihan, Cynthia Ozick, 
Tony Randall, Carl Sagan, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Susan Sontag, 
Theodore C. Sorenson, Wallace Stegner, Paul Theroux, Calvin Trillin, 
Anne Tyler, Helen Vendler, Fay Weldon, Eudora Welty, Tom Wicker. 


Well! That is to say, not an Allen Ginsberg or Lawrence Ferlinghetti 
among them. Elitism again? Absolutely, and rightly so. As close to an 
American version of l’Académie Frangaise as we are ever likely to come. 

I looked up the current version of the entry on anyone I quoted above 
and found it boiled down, after thirty years, into: 


Anyone and anybody are singular terms and always take a singular verb. 


Take that, my friends! However, the note added, “See Usage Note at 
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he.” Well, the Usage Note there, which I shall have to abbreviate, 
explained with precision what I had only vaguely perceived before: 


American Heritage (3rd Edition): 

Usage Note: Traditionally, English speakers have used the pro- 
nouns he, him, and his generically in contexts in which the grammatical 
form of the antecedent requires a singular pronoun... Beginningearly in 
the 20th century, however, the traditional usage has come under increas- 
ing criticism for reflecting and perpetuating gender discrimination... 
Many writers sidestep the problem by avoiding the relevant construc- 
tions. In place of Every student handed in his assignment, they write All 
the students handed in their assignments; in place of A taxpayer must 
appear for his hearing in person, they write Taxpayers must appear for 
their hearingsin person, andso on... As asubstitute for coordinate forms 
such as his/her or her and his, third person plural forms, such as their, 
have much to recommend them: they are admirably brief and entirely 
colloquial and may be the only sensible choice in informal style; for 
example, in the radio commercial that says “Make someone happy—give 
them a goosedown Christmas,” where him would be misleading and her 
or him would be fussy...Butin formal style, this option is.perhaps [risky] 
for an individual writer...[who] may be misconstrued as being careless 
orignorant rather than attuned to the various grammatical and political 
nuances of the use of the masculine pronoun as generic pronoun. What 
is more, this solution ignores a persistent intuition that expressions 
such as everyone and each student should in fact be treated as grammati- 
cally singular... [Yet] the writer [who uses the generic he risks incurring] 
the displeasure of readers who regard this pattern as a mark of insen- 
sitivity or gender discrimination.... The entire question is unlikely to be 
resolved in the near future. 


I would call this an indisputably accurate measure of this particular 
usage problem, a frank discussion of what the careful writer has to 
consider from all sides. Here also is the answer to my query as to how and 
why my literary friends could so willingly use a plural possessive after a 
singular subject. Iam not a mathematical wizard, and would not trust my 
calculations as to what percentage the 173 members of this panel 
constituted of our current population, but I put this question to you: 
Which is better? Should we consult the vast majority in the streets or 
should we consult a tiny minority who specify all aspects and options of 
such problems for us? Surely the answer is now obvious. 

In a prefatory chapter of the 3rd AHD, Geoffrey Nunberg writes: 


“...the Panel’s diverging opinions underscore the point that usage 
questions are always controversial—must be controversial, if discus- 
sions of usage are to be instructive.... Readers, of course, will want to 
make up their own minds about each of these usages, but the opinions 
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ofthe Panel may carry some weight, especially when taken together with 
the critical discussions in the Usage Notes.” 


In the Fourth Edition of the American Heritage Dictionary, which 
appeared in September of 2000, these notes are refined further but 
remain fundamentally on the same track. 

We cannot legislate correct usage, but all sorts of askewed consider- 
ations are raising their ugly heads these days, undermining over a 
thousand years of evolving literary English usage. Many Americans quite 
wrongly assume that American street-English is the only English there 
is, and that the rest of the world has only to keep up with us. Thatis simply 
not the way things work, despite Hollywood. The more that e-mail and 
information-highways expand, the more an International Standard (Lit- 
erary) English will be needed, to be sure. All the more reason, clearly, 
that only the makers of dictionaries—not the chaotic, downward-pulling 
crowds in American streets—can guide us along the increasingly difficult 
paths we writers choose to follow. 

Ah, speech is easy, but who ever said writing is? 
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